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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


COMPARE these mastitis-control products! 
See for yourself how the exclusive spreading 
base in Tribiotic Ointment gives complete dis- 
persion —will not settle out, diffuses completely 


and immediately! 


’ TRIBIOTIC 





Here’s what happened when Tribiotic and three 
other mastitis-control products were put in warm 


Product A 
contains 2 antibiotics 
Liquid base (95.3% water) 
after stirring mixes with 
water. However, antibiotics 
and solids start to settle to 
bottom of beaker shortly after 
mixing. Water is stained 
deep yellow. 
Udder dispersion— 
undisclosed. 


Product B 
contains 2 antibiotics 
When squeezed from tube, 
otntment coils into ropy mass 
on surface of water. Does 
not mix in water 101° F. 
Stirring only causes oint- 
ment to stick to stirring rod. 
Color is greasy white. 
Udder dispersion— 
undisclosed. 


@ TRIBIOTIC does not settle out or stick to the sides of the 


tube. TRIBIOTIC is a uniform mixture that does not require 


shaking before use.. 
the udder. 


.all of the medication gets into 


@ TRIBIOTIC is easy to use. Merely slide off the cap, insert 


the smooth infusion tip into the teat and squeeze the 
ointment from handy, one-pinch tube. 


@ TRIBIOTIC contains three antibiotics. In the udder they 


make short work of the majority of germs causing mastitis. 
The antibiotics spread rapidly throughout the udder and 


kill the germs. 


penicillin « dihydrostreptomycin + bacitracin 


OINTMENT 


can show you photographic proof like 


water (temperature 101° F.). Each was stirred 
and the photograph taken 15 minutes later. 


Product C 

contains only 1 antibiotic 

Melts slowly when mixed 

with water, but remains on 

surface. Rapid stirring does 

not mix antibiotic with water 
. « mass continues to float 

on surface. Dyes water light 

yellow. 

Udder dispersion— 
undisclosed. 


SUPPLIED: 


TRIBIOTIC ointment 
contains 3 antibiotics 

When added to water and 
stirred lightly, mixes com- 
pletely into uniform suspen- 
sion. Antibiotics spread com- 
pletely and remain in 
suspension because Tribiotic 
is instantly soluble in milk or 
water. Color is milky white. 
Udder dispersion photo- 
graphically documented.* 





Single-dose tubes, each containing 100,000 units 
penicillin with the equivalent of 50 mg. 
dihydrostreptomycin base as sulfate and 

5000 units bacitracin. NOW ONLY 89c per tube. 
*Write for ‘The Picture worth 1,000 words’’. 
Animal Health Dept., Wyeth, Phila., 2, Pa. 











Wigeth 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 


this! 
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DAIRY DIGEST 


D. H. JACOBSEN NAMED 
A.D.A. RESEARCH DIRECTOR 
Dr. Daniel H. Jacobsen has 


joined the staff of the American 
Dairy Association as research di- 





rector He succeeds Russell E. 
Frost, who has moved into the 
organization's membership depart- 


ment. 

For the past 10 years, Dr. Ja- 
cobsen has been technical advisor 
in the supply and merchandising 
department of Cherry-Burrell, Inc. 
Prior to that, he was quality con- 
trol supervisor for the Prairie 
Farms Creameries, Chicago. 

The new. research director re- 
ceived his undergraduate training 
at South Dakota State College 
and his advanced graduate train- 
ing at Washington State College 
and Iowa State College. 


JAMES LARSON DIES 


James H. Larson, 39, a widely 
known Shawano, Wisconsin, attor- 
ney, drowned October 12 after his 
light plane crashed into Lake 
Michigan. Larson had just depart- 
ed from a Milwaukee airport when 
the accident occurred. 

The Shawano attorney was wide- 
ly known as the spokesman for a 
group of midwestern cooperative 
creameries that have been endeav- 
oring to secure changes in federal 
milk marketing orders. In his work 
he succeeded Matt Wallrich, also a 
Shawano attorney. Mr. Wallrich 
died a few years ago as a result 
of an accident in a Chicago hotel. 


STEP UP 
BANG'S PROGRAM 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson has directed the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., 
to proceed with an accelerated pro- 
gram to eradicate brucellosis (Bang’s 
disease) in cattle, as authorized by 
the last session of Congress. 

Under legislation approved last 
August, the Department is author- 
ized to transfer annually, for a 
two-year period, funds not to ex- 
ceed $15,000,000 from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to Plant and 
Animal Disease and Pest Control, 
to accelerate the brucellosis eradi- 
cation program. 

The legislation makes it possible 
for a return to a former level of 
federal indemnities for reacting 
animals that was in effect prior to 
September 1953. This payment can- 
not exceed $25 for grade animals 
and $50 for purebred animals, nor 
exceed one-third of the owner's 
loss. Indemnities are paid only if 
reactor animals are promptly re- 
moved from the herd, and the herd 
handled in accordance with the ap- 
proved program. 


REUHL TO CALIFORNIA 


Gordon B. Reuhl, since January 

1947 general manager of the 
American Dairy Association of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed 
manager of the newly-organized 
American Dairy Association of 
California. 

Martin J. Framberger, who has 
been organization director of the 
Wisconsin unit, has been named 
general manager to succeed Reuhl. 


The doctor’s waiting room was 
full with every chair taken. Some 
of the patients talked for a while 
and then silence fell. Finally one 
old man stood up wearily and re- 
marked: “Well, I guess I'll go 
home and die a natural death.” 





Ful:'0Pep 32... 
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mighty mix for milk! 





Ful-O-Pep “32"turns your grain into 
AAILK AT LOW COST! 


It’s really loaded with food value! 


Here is probably the best dairy feed mix on the market today! 
Extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep “32” is a complete 
concentrate, full of the proteins, vitamins and minerals. . . 
even the trace minerals your grain lacks. . . and 
your cows need for sound health and long milking life. 


A little goes a long, long way! 


The beauty of Ful-O-Pep “32” is that it takes only 100 Ibs. 
to balance 400 Ibs.-or more of grain. And there are 
no pre-mixes, small quantities, or special items to bother with 
. .. just one simple mixing operation and you have a real 
efficient ration that promotes heavy, continuous milk flow. 


Makes more moo-la for you! 


Yes, you really save cash with this low-cost dairy formula. 
It takes so little Ful-O-Pep “32” mixed with your grain, for a 
powerful, milk-making feed! More and more 
profit-minded dairymen are increasing milk production, and 
their milk checks, too, with the help of Ful-O-Pep “32.” 


See Gow Ful: O- Pe Daler 
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SPRINKLER IRRIGATION RAISES ALFALFA YIELD 
1% TONS PER ACRE— 





Colorado —The successful 
Dave Patton has flourished 


Brighton, 
farm of 
since 1950, when he installed a port- 
able sprinkler irrigation system with 
Alcoa" Rolling, 
sandy soil and constant ditch digging 


Aluminum Pipe. 
made flood irrigation costly. 
Mr. Patton 
sprinkler system, his alfalfa yield has 


installed his portable 


umped from 3 tons per acre to over 
i's tons. Hay 


10%; and he has practically doubled 


yield has increased 


the number of cows he had in 1950. 
Irrigation time and labor have been 
it in half over previous flood irriga- 
Mr. Patton also uses his portable 

stem to spre ad grasshopper poison 
and to water areas previously impos- 
sible to cover with flood irrigation. 
Mr. Patton says, “I figure I can pay 
for the system with good seed ger- 


mination alone...” 


FREE BOOKLET 


Mail coupon below 
for Alcoa's Pipelines 
to Prefit Booklet 
containing helpful 
facts on planning 
an irrigation system 
for your farm 





Since 





HAY YIELD UP 20% 


Uses Superior Pipe 


Backbone for the most reliable sprinkler 
systems is Alcoa Aluminum Pipe. The 
development of exhaustive tests, it is 
made from a superior, heat-treated alloy 
that withstands rough and continued 
usage. It needs no painting. Only one- 


| third the weight of comparable steel pipe, 
| it has a smooth inner surface that assures 


free-flowing performance at minimum 
pumping pressures. Available through 
leading systems dealers, Alcoa Aluminum 
Irrigation Pipe comes in diameters to suit 
individual system requirements. To iden- 
tify pipe made to these rigid specifications, 
look for the blue and yellow Alcoa label 
on the pipe you buy. 


Whatever your crop is, 
Wherever your State, 
To add to your profit, 
Just irrigate. 








Member of 
SPRINKLER IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION 








Coprright 1966 
Aces 








ALUMINUM 


eorer--o ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA ————— 
| 
| 2145-L ALCOA BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send me a free copy of Pipelines to Profit. 


| Nome 


| Address . - 
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COVER PICTURE 


owns Graybill’s 


future ahead of them. Looks 
make fine additions to our industry. 
Photo by Grant Heilman. 


Mary Alice and John Graybill of Lititz, 
Pennsylvania, are born to be dairymen. Their 
grandfather, Abram, who owns this calf is a 
well-known dairy farmer and Guernsey breeder. 
Their father, Wilbur, who lives om the home 
farm, too, owns a machine shop that specializes 
in manufacturing farm equipment. Uncle Mahlon 
Dairy which retails the farm’s 
milk as well as milk from other farms in the 
area. These cute youngsters really have a dairy 
like they would 
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Washington Dairygrams 


MILK FLOW CLIMBS AGAIN OVER 1953. IN SEPTEMBER PRODUCTION 
WAS 1 PER CENT OVER SEPTEMBER 19535. AUGUST PRO- 
DUCTION HAD BEEN SLIGHTLY LOWER. MILD WEATHER 
AND LIBERAL CONCENTRATE FEEDING HELPED OFFSET 
SEVERE DROUTH IN SOME AREAS. 


PRICE SPREAD ERROR ADMITTED BY HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMIT- 
TEE. HAD REPORTED FARMERS IN CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
MARKETS RECEIVED 8 AND 12 CENTS PER QUART RE- 
SPECTIVELY. FIGURES SHOULD HAVE BEEN 9.6 CENTS 
A QUART IN NEW YORK AND ABOUT 6.5 CENTS IN CHICAGO. 








SELF-HELP STUDY UNDERWAY AS U.S.D.A. OFFICIALS ASK DAIRY 
AND FARM REPRESENTATIVES TO SUBMIT WRITTEN STATE- 
MENTS OR BRIEFS ON PROPOSED PROGRAMS. SECRETARY 
MUST MAKE REPORT BY JANUARY 3. 


BANG'S MONEY RELEASED AS SECRETARY BENSON AUTHORIZES 10 
MILLION DOLLARS FOR STEPPED-UP PROGRAM. INDEM- 
NITIES INCREASED TO $25 FOR GRADES AND $50 FOR 
PUREBREDS. CANNOT EXCEED ONE-THIRD OWNER'S LOSS. 


FREIGHT RATES ON HAY REDUCED BY RAILROADS AT WHITE HOUSE 
REQUEST. UNTIL DECEMBER 15 RATES WILL BE CUT 50 
PER ‘CENT. UNDER RECENT CHANGE FARMERS MAY ORDER 
ALL WINTER MONTHS' SUPPLY OF HAY. PREVIOUSLY 
LIMITED TO 60-DAY SUPPLY. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM BOOMING AS 38 STATES HAVE ALREADY 
ARRANGED TO PARTICIPATE IN EXPANDING PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS. IN 1954-55 SCHOOL YEAR 
$50 MILLION ARE TO BE USED. 


C.C.C. DAIRY STOCKS AS OF OCTOBER 13 WERE 403 MILLION 
POUNDS BUTTER, 412 MILLION POUNDS CHEESE, AND 234 
MILLION POUNDS POWDER. FOR THIRD WEEK C.C.C. MADE 
NO BUTTER PURCHASES UNDER PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM. 
IN SAME PERIOD 6 MILLION POUNDS WERE SOLD AND OVER 
57 MILLION POUNDS DONATED. 


CROP PRODUCTION PROSPECTS SLIGHTLY HIGHER THAN PREVIOUS 
MONTHS BUT DOWN 4 PER CENT FROM LAST YEAR. FEED 
GRAINS UP 2 PER CENT; CORN, 7 PER CENT LESS; OATS, 
24 PER CENT MORE $ BARLEY, 52 PER CENT MORE; SPRING 
WHEAT, DOWN 37 PER CENT; AND ALL WHEAT, DOWN 18 
PER CENT; RICE, UP 18 PER CENT. 























Easy To Order Or Renew! 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN [] New 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 
| enclose $ . Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for 
the next years. 


A 





P.O State 





SPECIALS 
THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 


(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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Milkhouse on the farm of J. B. Hathaway, 
Fostoria, Ohio, has four big windows of 
Thermopane insulating glass. Mr. Hatha- 
way reports that warmth from the winter 


sun aids the ventilating system in keeping 
the interior dry and comfortable 


Why 
TShermopane 
helps keep 
milkhouses 
drier 














Warm air can carry off more moisture than cold air. That’s 
why Thermopane* insulating glass helps keep milkhouses from 
getting clammy in the cold of winter. 

Large windows let winter sun radiate in to warm the 
floor, walls and air. Thermopane, with its two panes separated 
by dry air and sealed, keeps more of that warmth inside. 
Result ? Floors and walls dry out faster. The ventilating 
system is able to move more moisture out of the building. 
The sun’s warmth saves money, too farmers report that 
auxiliary heating is seldom, if ever, needed even in cold 
weather. Windows of Thermopane are less likely to steam up 
and thereby stay cleaner. 

Thermopane is being used in more and more farm build- 
ings to keep livestock warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
Booklets are available to help you design solar farm build- 
ings for better livestock production, for reduced building 
maintenance and for greater comfort. Mail the coupon for 
your copies. Thermopane is sold by glass and building supply 
distributors and dealers everywhere. *® 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 


Two Pones of Gloss 





Blanket of dry ow 
insulctes window 











\y Bondermetic (metol- 
to-giass) Seal* keeps 
air dry and cleon 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Dept. 22114 
608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio 


SOLAR 
FARM BUILDING PLANS 


Please send me free booklet on Thermopane: ( ) for dairy 


The Better Farm Build- () for poultry () for hogs or sheep. 


ings Association has pre- 
pared complete plans for 
a solar milkhouse, a dairy 
barn and a calf barn. 
Working drawings, plus a 
complete list of materials, 
are available from L-O-F 
at $2.00 per plan. 


Plans for: 
() Milkhouse {) Dairy Barn () Calf Barn, for which 
| enclose $2.00 each. 





Nome——______ 





Street or R. R. No. 


Stote- 





Town 


Se Re a are 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





ns are pen 


iny 
‘ e wise 

in assumes no resp 

Best in 10 Years 

Your September 10 issue is the 
best, I thir I have read in over 
especially “Why Dairymen 

| it | p the Wrong Tree,” 

Fra E. Bryan. I think it is 
illy valuable His letter is 

tten and on exactly the 

ht track His thesis is sound 

1 due the consideration of every 

In these days of vacillation and 
lack of common sense trend or 
policy by the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, it is high 


time we begin doing something for 

ourselves to force more favorable 

conditions in the dairy industry 
Ohio Geo. L. Borpers 


With Graham Crackers 


I think perhaps one thing that 
would help the vending machines 
sell milk is to have another vend- 
ing machine next to it that would 

packages (5 o7 10 cent 
| ugre of graham crackers. If 
its graham crackers with 


they will want about twice as 
the milk 


milk 
much milk and will want 
often 


UMBAUGH 


about five times as 


Tennessee. RAYMOND E 


Three to Four 
Gallons per Day 


Our household uses from three 
to four gallons of milk daily and 
we like it. There are seven of us 

A man that was eating dinner 


with us the other day commented 


that he hadn't seen so much milk 
anvwhere in a long time Can 
vone match our record? 


Oregon M. Faxson & Son 


Better Butter Sales 


Successful businessmen know 
that the way to make is to 
put a good product on the market 
and then advertise it 


sales 


I supposed nearly all of the larg- 
er creameries in the United States 
and Canada make good _ sweet 
cream butter and offer it for sale 


However, most people we talk 
with say they find it hard to buy 
good butter. A large part of this 


bad quality butter should be over- 
sweet cream but- 
Sanitary 


come by making 
ter and offering it in 
packages 

We buy 
Farmers 


from a Missouri 
creamery. It 
is unsurpassed in flavor. It is 
wrapped in quarter-pound pack- 
ages. In turn, four of these quar- 
ter-pound packages are enclosed 
ttractive, sanitary, 
and put on the 


butter 
Association 


in in one- 
pound 
market. 

We find this butter of such good 
flavor and keeping quality that 
our guests comment on the fine 
butter we serve. 

We try to take advantage of 
this opportunity and stress the im- 
portance of butter in the diet 
When circumstances permit, we 
give our guests some butter to 
take home with them. Some of 
these guests tell us that they no 
longer use butter substitutes but 
choose sweet cream butter 


package 


to the r 


eaders of H 


we fo sh 
nsibility for opin 


vard’s Dairyman for the 
ect whether radical or conserva- 
critical or commendatory. 
ons expressed 


May all members of dairy farm 
families do all they can to increase 
the demand for good quality but- 
ter by using it themselves and en- 
couraging others to use good but- 
ter. 


Missouri. J. M. Doucury. 


Advertise on Cartons 


I read many suggestions about 
increasing the public demand for 
fluid milk. It occurs to me that a 
cheap and effective way for milk 
distributors to do this would be 
through the use of statements on 
the value of milk printed on the 
milk cartons. These would be be- 
fore the eyes of the housewife as 
she empties the milk. 


Illinois H. O. MUNSON. 


“Direct from Moscow” 


I have just read Mr. Martin 
Landwehr’s letter, “Off with Him,” 
(‘September 25). This is about 
the most ridiculous and foolish let- 
ter I have ever seen. 

I am a young dairyman just 
getting started in business. If Mr. 
Landwehr’s plan were in operation, 
I certainly would look for a more 
suitable profession. I believe most 
young farmers would do likewise. 

His letter is foolish and unrea- 
sonable for several reasons. First, 
I would like to ask Mr. Landwehr 
to explain how the economic sys- 
tem of this country would func- 
tion with farms getting smaller 
and industry getting larger. Also, 
imagine where this country would 
be if it were not for industry. 

I believe if he would look into 
the records, he would find that, 
as a general rule, the larger busi- 
operate most efficiently. 
This applies to both farming and 
industry. When I speak of a large 
farm I am referring to one con- 
sisting’ of 200 or more acres of 
land. A farm of this size, along 
with machinery and buildings, 
would certainly well exceed your 
$35,000 “limit.” 

I do not know what the value 
of land is in your locality but in 
mine 200 acres of good farm land 
would be well worth $20,000. Ma- 
chinery for this farm would cost 
at least $10,000 and buildings 
would require at least another 
$15,000. This amounts to $45,000 


nesses 


not to mention the value of the 
livestock 

Another ridiculous fact about 
your plan, Mr. Landwehr, is that 


it would eliminate the most profit- 
able farmers and encourage the 
least profitable ones. Suppose a 
war should come. Do you think 
that these inefficient farmers could 
feed the country plus a vast army? 

Also, by following your plan, 
Mr. Landwehr, few, if any, farms 
would be under any definite “im- 
provement program” because the 
farm would continuously be chang- 
ing hands and thus be torn down 
instead of built up. I hope you 
have seen enough of these “chang- 
ing farms” to realize this very im- 
portant fact! 

Suppose a farmer reached his 
$35,000 “limit” at 40 years of age 
and was required to sell out. Do 
you think he could spend the re- 
mainder of his life, educate his 
children, and take care of any 
sickness that might occur on this 
sum of money? Should he and 
his family suffer the remainder of 
their lives just to make it profit- 
able for the inefficient, nonprofit 
businesses to survive? 

This plan is certainly one based 
upon some belief other than democ- 


racy and favors communism to a 
very high degree. In _ fact, it 
sounds as if it is direct from 


Moscow! 


So. Carolina. A. L. McCasKILL, JR. 


Most people spend a lifetime 
building up a business that they 
can pass on to their children. Why 
should they be kicked off their 
land if they earn their money hon- 
estly? 

Mr. Landwehr sounds 
farmer with a grocery bill. 

Kansas. Mrs. WALTER BAXTER. 


like a 


The letter, “Off with Him,” 
(September 25) certainly sounded 
as though it was warm from a 
Soviet’s pen. 

For those farmers and_ their 
wives who have worked hard us- 
ing horses and meager machinery, 
milked by hand, built a home, and 
so forth wouldn't it be a “pretty 
pass” if someone came along some 


bright or gloomy morning and 
gave the farmer a boot saying, 
“Off you go?” 

Some of these upstarts better 


start from scratch like a lot of 
us oldsters did. Then they might 
look at things differently. 

How Martin figures the old farm- 
er is flooding the market more 
than a young man would is a $64 
question. 

The farmer who has_ worked 
hard and saved in good times and 
hard, until he has realized his 








“Fred, I needed some shells and you were in town last night, but I 


found these on the kitchen table. 


I know you have more, so here’s 


an I. O. U. for the shells in this box...” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


dreams, would not need to produce 
as much as a young farmer who 
is in debt on the place. 
What Martin needs are a few 
lessons in American democracy. 
Wisconsin. Mrs. W. BENNETT. 


Knocker of all our country stands 
for, 

Jealous of those who reap success, 

Send him behind the Iron Curtain. 

They have no flooded market. 

He will slave, 

He will starve, 

His children will have no future. 
Towa. Lora M. STupeEr. 
P.S.—We aren't worth $35,000. 





I find that for peace of mind I 
must write this. Martin Landwehr 


writes, “There should be a limit.” 
Please print this so he'll know 
that he is the limit. 

Doesn't he know how much 


money it takes to just get started 
at farming one’s own farm. 
Doesn't he know that farmers have 
children to inherit what the farm- 
er works so hard to earn? Has 
he ever been a farmer? Did he 
own the farm? 

I suppose if he proposes putting 
an inferior man in place of the 
original successful farmer, then 
maybe the market would not be 
flooded. City folks would soon be 
hungry. 

“‘Off with him’!” I echo. Off 
with Martin! Washington is giving 
one-way tickets free—to Russia. 

Pennsylvania. FRANCES T. REED. 


In answer to Martin Landwehr 
and R. D. Kellogg (September 25). 
You fellows are on the same track 


with the majority, watching the 
other fellow climb the ladder of 
success. 


Keep it up, because, if you fail 
to spend your. time. watching 
them, you might find yourself go- 
ing up the same ladder. 

Ohio. Joe YOUNG. 


What Wheat Farmer Does 


First, your magazine shows me 
how small the world is getting to 
be because I came to this country 
from Flakkee, Holland, back in 
1948, and in one of your recent 
issues you had as a cover picture 
the Holstein herd of the Buth boys 
from Grand Rapids-way in Michi- 
gan. If I remember rightly, their 
dad used to be from the same 
place in Holland. The boys sure 
have a wonderful looking herd of 
Holsteins. 

Second, as long as the scrap 
about no price support, 75 per 
cent, 90 per cent, and what-not- 


all is on, I would like to bring 
out some cold facts. We live in 
the Wheat Belt of the United 


States, western North Dakota, and 


raise about 200 acres of wheat 
annually. 
As you all know, at the last 


wheat quota referendum the acre- 
age cut was passed again. Do you 
know why? We voted as they do 
in Russia. It was the choice be- 
tween the poison or the throat 
cutting. We all know that the 
poison offers some chance of re- 
covery while the second doesn't. 

No reduction in acres gives the 
the farmer no marketing card, 
which means he can’t sell his 
wheat. For 80 per cent of the 
farmers that means no income that 
year. How many of us could take 
that with today’s costs? So, they 
have us across the barrel regard- 
less of what happens. 

I would like to point out though 
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that I don’t belong to the 80 per 
cent who wouldn't have any in- 
come without the marketing card 
as I happen to be somewhat in the 
dairy business. 

At present, I milk 13 cows which 
I plan to increase to about 20. 
And now the $64 question. Why? 

The answer is simple: My 13 
good Holstein milk cows made me 
a better net profit for the past 
several years than my 200 acres 
of wheat. My yield was consider- 
ably better than the county av- 
erage. (I will gladly furnish a 
detailed cost-figuring for anyone 
who wishes one.) 

Now my point is this: Why is 
there so much complaining going 
on among dairymen about too low 
a price? The dairyman always 
was and still is sitting on top of 
the world, and I talk from ex- 
perience on my own farm. 

The wheat farmer is working 
for Uncle Sam now and the pay 
is darn poor. Does the dairyman 
want to do the same? 

At the present rate, the govern- 
ment will soon be taking over our 
iarms with us working as _ herds- 
men. Let us throw all this gov- 
ernment control overboard and be 
free again. Someday it may be too 
late 
North Dakota. Leo F. DEWIT. 


Soils and Efficiency 


Regarding the letter, “Effect of 
Controls,” (September 10) one 
thing the writer forgot to give 
was the fertility of these two 
farms. He made it seem that one 
man was so inefficient. It could 
be it is not his fault at all. 

Take my own farm. When I 
came here one of the best laying 
fields had been farmed three years 
straight without cover crop. It 
took several years to get this 
field’s fertility back, which was 
no fault of mine. 

Let them take controls off and 
see what happens. I sold one crop 
of wheat for 40 cents a bushel. I 
hope that never happens again. 

Ohio. Harry D. Scorrt. 


Likes Round Table 


I enjoy reading your magazine 
so much. Get a lot of help and 
information from it. Like especial- 
ly to read the Round Table. 

Also like the two new features 
you have added. Hope to find lots 
of help in Dr. N. N. Allen’s col- 
umns. 

So. Carolina. Miss ANNIE BARKIN. 


“Ignorance Displayed” 


Last night I read an_ article 
praising the efforts of a Dr. Felix 
Joel Underwood who waged a 30- 
year war against disease in Missis- 
sippi. He cleaned up _ undulant 
fever by eliminating raw milk 
dealers. 

The dairymen cried: “Don’t try 
to improve on God's method! Drink 
only natural milk.” 

The doctor’s answer was “Then 
let’s be logical. Let’s drink the 
water just as it comes from the 
muddy river instead of purifying 
it.” He won his case. 

After reading this inspiring ar- 
ticle I read R. Nottingham’s let- 
ter (September 25) and the ignor- 
ance displayed by him! The five 
or six people with typhoid fever 
don’t even phase him. 

If one of his children, his wife, 
himself, or his mother had gotten 
typhoid, undulant fever, or TB as 
a direct result of unpasteurized 

(Turn to next page) 

















Our Stain ess tee HERE IS A PART of the Busjahn herd in the new 
stanchion barn. 
f 
Ik | MRS. ELMER BUSJAHN checks the 300-gallon Stain- 
less Steel bulk tank that handles the 2000 pounds 
of milk produced on their farm each day. 


out of dairying” 


say Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Busjahn, 
Orangeville, Ill. 





@ Heavy lifting and long hours spent in cleaning “We know it’s much less work to wash the tank 

become a thing of the past when you adopt the than to clean all the equipment we formerly used,” 

bulk milk handling system with its direct pickup says Mrs. Busjahn. “We can wash the Stainless 

from a Stainless Steel farm tank. As a result, you Steel tank in 20 minutes, and there’s no heavy 

can handle a larger herd with the same amount lifting. 

of labor, or, often, even less labor. “Our test has been higher so far,’’ Mrs. Busjahn 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Busjahn, who farm 300 continues, “‘and our bacteria count has consistently 

acres in Stephenson County, Illinois, found this been less than 20,000.”’ 

to be true. With a new stanchion barn and a 300- Get the facts on bulk milk handling in Stainless 


gallon Stainless Steel bulk milk tank, they started Steel tanks. Then discuss it with your neighbors 
on Grade A Sept. 15, 1953. They were milking 32 and with management of the dairy to which you 
cows at the time, but expect their herd to be sell milk. We'll be glad to see that you have these 
increased to 54 cows by mid-summer. facts; just mail the coupon below. 





Agricultural Extension Section 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND United States Steel Corporation 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH Room 4546, 525 William Penn Pia 
; b >. 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS Please send me information on bulk milk 
URITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY. GEW YORE handling equipment. I am milking or planning 
to milk , cows. 
T T Name - aciine 
County State 


United States Steel Corporation is a steel pro- 
ducer, not a bulk milk equipment fabricator. 
PIPE + TUBES + WIRE Your request, therefore, will be sent to manu- 

SPECIAL SECTIONS facturers who fabricate bulk milk eqvipment 
for farm use. 


SHEETS + STRIP + PLATES 
BARS - BILLETS 
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Cut your sal costs 509 


at a new low price 


Brillion’s precision seed meters sow all 
seed accurately — tiny or large. A 
multi-fin agitator keeps chaffy seeds 
flowing freely. The result is even dis- 


Now ... more and more farmers can 
enjoy the advantages of Brillion’s Con- 
trolled-depth seeding. This mew im- 
proved 8-foot Sure-Stand with its neu 


low price makes owning a Brillion tribution — a more uniform stand. 

even more practical Better balance to the entire seeder 
It retains all of the exclusive Sure- means easier hook-ups. . . perfect trail- 

Stand advantages that assure a better ing . . . field performance that makes 


tractor driving less tiring. 

See your Brillion dealer for complete 
details on this new 8-foot Sure-Stand 
and its new low price. For folder write, 
The Brillion Iron Works, Dept. SG-4-11, 


Brillion, Wisconsin. 
f 
7 sone \ 
_— iy vA 
SURE-STAND / |) 77\ 
GRASS SEEDE ~ 


5'4” and 8’ models an 


catch on 50% less seed. It crushes 
lumps and clods, seeds, covers, and 
firms all seed within the top Y-inch of 
soil for a better stand. 

To these benefits, the new 8-foot Sure- 
Stand adds an improved clutch — more 
positive, easier to operate . . . unaffect- 
ed by jars and jolts. New, simplified 
direct drives, of gear and roller chain 
design, eliminate counter shafts, assure 
dependable performance. 

The newly designed seed deflector 
extends low . . . tends to mix seed bet- 
ter, distribute it more evenly. And... 


it MUST BE GOOD 
x 


'F BRILLION MAKES 


iT, 





a 


BRILLION BETWEEN ROW SEED- 
ERS give the some seed and crop 
benefits as regular Sure-Stand 
60- and 80-inch widths — both 
with dust sealed roller bearings. 
Controlled depth seeding. 





— 


BRILLION CUT-ALL ROTARY 
SHREDDER with friction-slip-clutch 
knife control reduces shock of 
heovy cutting on beorings, gears, 
shofts. Easy pulling. Heavy-duty. 
5-foot-gathering width 


BRILLION PULVERIZERS hove 
the weight, strength, end dure 
bility for tough soils ond loose 
conditions, DOvust sealed roller 
beorings for fast tractor speeds 
Sizes and types to suit ol! forms. 








GRAHAM SCHOOL Afterbirth (Retained Placenta) 
This is the only school in the world that we know of 
where cattlemen can obtain instructions n their own 
language and actual demonstrations how to remove the 
afterbirth without pulling, leaving the cow in breeding 
condition 
Write tor catalog which tells the whole story. Ask for the 
names of our students in your locality. Talk with them 
about the 
GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 

SCHOOL 


Dept. HD, 216 E. 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
DATE AND LOCATION OF NEXT SCHOOLS 

Pueblo, Colo. - Congress Hotel - Nov. 30 - Dec. 4, 1954 
Sheridan, Wyo. - Crescent Hotel - Dec. 7-11, 1954 

Sioux City, towa - Martin Motel - Dec. 14-18, 1954 
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milk, he would not say “red tape 
and inspections that don’t amount 
to a darn!” 

The last sentence is what burns 
me up, “If we had a health de- 
partment that was a little more 
lenient we might not have so much 
surplus in milk products.” He is 
willing to take the chance of en- 
dangering the health and lives of 
innocent people just to line his 
own pockets. 

Thank God not all farmers 
like him and thank God for 
Underwood 

Pennsylvania. 


are 
Dr. 


Mrs. M.S. Brucu 


Proud To Be on “B” 


I am replying to Mrs. W.H.P.’s 
letter (“Eliminate ‘Grade B’”, 
September 10). 

Does she realize or know what 
it costs to change over from B to 
A market? 

Does she know all the rules and 
regulations of the A market that 
must be met over the laws on B 
market? 

We get $2.95 per hundred 
pounds in Wisconsin on B market. 
Those on the A market, I learn, 
are getting about 25 cents more 
as our neighbors got $3.10 on A 
market. Is that difference enough 
to warrant all you must have to 
be on an A market? 

We have nearly 50 head of milk 
cows. We have passed every ring 
test O.K. at the top as we have 
a certified herd. We are very par- 
ticular about our cows and treat 
them as they should be treated 
and cared for. 

Wisconsin. 

Mrs. HENRY L. JOHNSON. 


An Appreciation Gift 


We surely don’t want to be with- 
out Hoard’s Dairyman so here's our 
check for a renewal. When the 
mail comes your magazine is the 
first thing we all grab for. Even 
our future dairyman, 4-year-old 
Don, sits down and looks at the 
pictures and has his 8-year-old sis- 
ter, Loretta, read to him. I think 
she enjoys it as much as anyone. 

Just a year ago someone was 
very kind in sending you our name 
for a subscription. Now, this year, 
I'd like to do the same by adding 
the name of Geo. Zeitlow to your 
list of subscribers. I hope their 
family gets as much useful mate- 
rial, ideas, and enjoyment from it 
as have we. 

Mr. AND Mrs. H. D. KINNEY. 

Kansas. 


The “Best” 


Just want to say that I think 
Hoard’s Dairyman is the best mag- 
azine that has ever been published 
for the dairyman. We wouldn't be 
without it for a lot of reasons. 

It keeps us on our toes by re- 
minding us not to help our com- 
petitors. It has so many, many 
helpful suggestions and it tells us 
where to find what we need to buy. 

That's only a few good things. 

Thanks for such a_ wonderful 
magazine. 


Texas. Mrs. Ciype SMITH. 


This Is “Poison Feed” 


Dairymen have the means at 
their disposal to eliminate the 
surplus of butter and also narrow 
the price differential, in one fell 
swoop, simply by refusing to feed 
oil meal protein supplement in any 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


form. All this with less than 10 
per cent loss in income, or even 
less with good management. This 
shouldn't look too bad to any in- 
telligent dairyman who faces a 15 
per cent loss from government 
subsidy. 

With high prices and good mar- 
kets, ‘the average dairyman has 
fallen into a habit of forcing his 
cows to higher production, through 
the abnormal use of oil meal sup- 
plements, so that most of us think 
it is necessary. 

This forcing of our cows is pro- 
ducing a surplus of products and 
subsidizing our competition — the 
oil mills. Furthermore, it is keep- 
ing in our herds nonprofitable cows 
that contribute to the surplus. I 
believe this forcing to be the main 
cause of the short productive life 
of the average dairy cow. 

Don’t subsidize your competitor. 
Let him sell his by-products as 
fertilizer and add the difference to 
the price of his product. Let’s 
grow our own protein and cut 
down on our surplus and, at the 
same time, slip the shoe on our 
competitor’s foot. 

Dairymen, this is poison feed! 
Ask the man who lost his market 
to a substitute butter, a synthetic 
ice cream, or whipped cream. 

Georgia. Troy M. CHILDERS. 


Sfop Using Nitrogen 


The first thing to do if and 
when you have a surplus of farm 
produce is to stop producing 
chemical nitrogen, or put a fed- 
eral tax on it so the government 
or any private interest could not 
produce it. 

This would 
acres out of 


thousands of 
grain production 
which would be better than the 
government going broke sealing 
corn in government bins for the 
benefit of the grain farmer only. 
Nebraska. Joe E. ALBENESIUS. 


take 


Make Pelleted Cow Feed 


Surely, there are men in Amer- 
ica who can process the surplus 
butter and other dairy products 
into some type of pelleted cow 
feed. Sell it back to the farmer. 
Let the cow remake it into fresh 
milk again for the market that’s 
growing up. 

Ulinois. 


J. S.° 


Time To Speak Up 


My wife and I certainly think 


you have a fine farm paper. Your 
articles are timely and to’ the 
point. 

I operate my father’s farm 
(partnership). We sell milk to a 
dairy in Youngstown, Ohio. Our 


price has been above $4 but now, 
I understand, it will be under $3. 
Can we stay in business? Now is 
the time for the farmer to speak 
up and not let the big dairy com- 
panies make the rules. 

Ohio. Georce D. LOGAN. 


Grease the Roosts 


People who are bothered with 
pigeons should apply a coating of 
heavy cup grease on their roosting 
places. Cup grease is slippery and 
because of this the pigeons cannot 
get a foothold. Therefore, they 
slide right off the building. 

Why didn’t somebody think of 
this a long time ago? It works. 

Wisconsin. Ep BaTZNER. 

















A 10-year study shows that cow 
comfort, inheritance, and feeding 
are the keys to limiting losses 
from udder trouble. 


LU neatt trouble can be reduced, perhaps 


nearly eliminated from most dairy 
herds. But not by the “bug chasing” 
methods that have been the talk in dairy 


barns in recent years. Sanitation, most praise- 
worthy in the production of clean milk, not 
only gives dairymen a sense of false security 
but provides them with scant relief from out- 
breaks of mastitis. 

These conclusions were forced upon us 
early in a 10-year study of this disease that 
took us to all parts of Pennsylvania. Forty- 
six dairy herds, including almost 2,000 ani- 
mals, were involved in observations and lab- 
oratory tests. Staff members of the dairy 
extension service and the department of vet- 
erinary science cooperated with us in the de- 
paitment of bacteriology, Pennsylvania State 
University, in conducting this work. 

But the practicing dairyman is sure to 
ask: If separation of mastitic cows from the 
rest of the herd, accompanied by disinfection 
of stalls, gutters, udders, teat cups, and so 
forth will not help, what then can I do to 
stop the ravages of this disease? 

We may as well admit that no single means 
of checking udder trouble will suffice. How- 
ever, during this study success was noted 
time after time from a combination of prac- 
tices available to all. 

They are: 

1. Removal of susceptible blood lines, male 
and female, from the breeding herd. 

2. Employment of dairy barn workers who 
are interested in their work and are con- 
siderate of cow comfort. 

3. Proper use of milking equipment that 
is kept in good repair. 

4. Prevention of exposure of the milking 
herd to cold winds and to cold ground out- 
of-doors, and especially to cold drafts in 
stables. Use and arrangement of sufficient 
bedding to keep udders off cold, bare floors. 

5. Alert awareness of the dangers of in- 
jury, especially to udders and teats. 

6. Special care during drying off, calving, 
and immediately after calving. 

7. Reasonable feeding of concentrates. 

Many dairymen feel that udder trouble 
pops up from nowhere all of a sudden, but 
such is not the case. Blood tests often indi- 
cate that an outbreak of mastitis is about 
to occur, although none of the cows in the 
herd may be suffering from the disease right 
at that time. 

White blood cells (leucocytes). are the indi- 
cators. In a warm-blooded animal, a high 
leucocyte count indicates that the animal is 
trying to ward off disease. Danger of an out- 
break of udder trouble often was found dur- 
ing the study. When proper precautions were 
taken, the disaster was prevented. 


The author, Dr. Reid. is professor of bacteriology at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 


“BUG CHASING” 
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STRIP CUP usually provides first indicator 
of mastitis. If garget appears, dairymen should 
check management to prevent other’ cases, 








The ramifications of this work were so ex- 
tensive that a full presentation and discus- 
sion of the records is impossible in a brief 
article. A more complete report is available 
in Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 581-P, available on request from 
the College of Agriculture Mailing Room, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


Jersey bull was culprit... 


Investigation of the cows of the Jersey 
breed in the University herd revealed that 
most of the animals developing udder trouble 
in either their first or second lactations were 
daughters of Imported Dreaming Cowslip. 
During the course of this study, 33 Jersey 
heifers were examined in their first two lac- 
tations. Of these, 18 were sired by this bull 
and 15 by other bulls. 

Of the daughters of Imported Dreaming 
Cowslip, 55 per cent developed serious udder 
trouble before they had finished two lacta- 
tions, while less than 14 per cent of the 
daughters of the other sires had similar dif- 
ficulties. 

This bull had left the University herd and 
was in service elsewhere before these data 
were assembled. In his subsequent travels, 
he left a trail of mastitis that was called 
to our attention on several occasions. 

An analysis of the incidence of udder 
trouble in each of the 11 Holstein lines of 
the University herd shows that all of the 
cows in line 5 developed the disease; 6 of 7 
in line 10; two-thirds of those in lines 6 
and 7; and almost as many in line 2. On 
the other hand, none of the 5 in line 12; 
barely one-fourth or less in lines 1, 3, 4, and 
9; and 40 per cent in line 11 experienced 
serious udder trouble. 

The Brown Swiss occupied the most un- 
favorable position in the barn from the 
standpoint of exposure to drafts. In spite 
of the high incidence of mastitis which 
eventually developed, the number leaving the 


Fourided in 1885 


by J. J. Reid 


herd as a direct result of udder trouble was 
not great. 

Only one cow of the 36 Ayrshires in the 
University herd, representing 10 blood lines, 
developed an advanced case of udder infec- 
tion during the course of this study, and she 
was 9 years of age. Nine other animals 


experienced a certain amount of udder 
trouble. 
Blood lines of the University Guernsey 


herd were so mixed that an analysis of the 
incidence of mastitis was not made, 





Inexperienced help-trouble . . . 


In the war years, 1942-45, losses in ex- 
perienced personnel at the University dairy 
barns were severe. As the level of compe- 
tence among the help fell, the incidence of 
mastitis in the herds rose. Three factors ap- 
pear to be of importance in the increase in 
number of cases of this disease: 

1. Poor milking practices, particularly at 
night. 

2. Disregard for the comfort of the cows. 

3. To a slight extent, deliberate mistreat- 
ment of the animals. 


Likewise, in farm herds outbreaks of mas- 
titis were found associated with a series of 
factors. 

In addition to poor milking practices, such 
as leaving the machine on too long, equip- 
ment on many farms was found in need of 
repair. Among the common faults encoun- 
tered were improper vacuum, sometimes too 
high and sometimes too low, improper pul- 
sation rate, and worn rubber parts. In all 
cases in which faulty parts were replaced, 
equipment adjusted properly, and a managed 
milking program initiated, the number and 
frequency of cases of mastitis was reduced. 

As may be expected, a number of out- 
breaks of mastitis occurred each spring in 
herds which were allowed to remain in pas- 
ture overnight while the ground still was 
cold. A similar round of trouble was encoun- 
tered each fall as certain herds were exposed 
to severe climatic conditions. 


Mastitis in drafty areas... 


Drafty and poorly ventilated barns often 
were encountered in the course of the study. 
In certain barns the drafty condition was 
limited to one or more small areas and udder 
trouble was pronounced in cows which occu- 
pied these stalls. Now and then a condition 
of this kind was easily remedied. 


Although drafts should be avoided in dairy 
barns, adequate ventilation also must be pro- 
vided. Occasionally a barn was _ inspected 
which was so thoroughly sealed to prevent 
drafts that the beams were decaying in the 
excessive humidity. Health was not good in 
herds housed under (Turn to page 966) 
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Farm Flashes... . 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


SPECIAL CARE — 
WET SHOES 


f veather means wet shoes, and wet 


eed pec ial care 


Illinois clothing 


leather 


specialist reminds us 
soft. It will then 


becomes 





if shape, rub and scuff readily, 


tretch ou 


ind the stitching is apt to cut through the 
] athe! 

It is important to dry wet shoes carefully. 
If the leather becomes hot, the shoe is almost 


ruined. If the shoe is dried too 
» high heat, it will shrink and be- 
come hard, tight, and out of shape. 


ire ti ne 


‘ ; + 
i ) m 


The following is a good procedure for 
drying wet shoes 

First, wipe off all mud and grit with a 
damp cloth. Then straighten the counter, 
vamp, and toe, and stuff the shoe with 
crumpled tissue paper. This helps to hold 

in shape and hastens drying. Set the shoes 

dry in a place that is not too warm, and 


illow them to dry slowly 
Never put wet near a hot stove or 
diator, and don’t wear them until they 
» thoroughly dry. It is a good plan to pol- 

ish shoes once or twice as soon as they are 

dry. You may need to manipulate the leather 
th your hand to soften it after drying. 


shoes 


ADD LIFE TO 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


Take care of the gasoline engines on your 
farm equipment during the winter and you'll 
get lots more service out of them. 

Jay Weber, engineer at the University of 
Illinois, says the first thing to do is check 
the engine cooling system to be sure there 
are no leaks before you put in antifreeze. 

You may need to tighten or replace radiator 
Don't take a chance with 
hoses that are old and soft. Also, drain and 
flush the cooling system before you add anti- 
freeze. 

Alcohol is all right as an antifreeze in en- 
gines used for light work. But, because alco- 
hol has a low boiling point, it is generally 
not suitable for tractors. Permanent-type 
antifreeze is best for tractors and for trucks 
and cars equipped with 180-degree thermo- 
You can use antifreeze more than one 
you run the risk of having a 
clogged cooling system. 

It's especially important to keep the en- 
gine up to operating temperature during the 
winter. Operating for a few hours at low 
temperature will cause sludge and lots of 
engine wear. A good thermostat cuts warm- 
up time and keeps the engine up to Operat- 
ing temperature. Change oil oftener than 
usual during the winter to rid the engine of 
harmful acids and sludge 

Ice in the gas line can be a real headache. 


and heater hoses 


Stats 
season, but 


Avoid this trouble by cleaning sediment bowls 
and draining water out of your gasoline stor- 
age tank now. Fill tractor and auto tanks at 
the end of the day’s run to prevent water 
from condensing. And keep storage tanks as 
full as possible during winter months. 

For quick, easy starting, keep the battery 
fully charged and ignition system in good re- 
pair. Check your instruction book for recom- 
mendations on changing to a lighter weight 
oil and taking care of other winter needs. 


DAMP LITTER 
PRESENTS PROBLEM 


Dry litter is not only necessary for the 
health of poultry, but it also reduces the 
number of dirty eggs. 

The use of hydrated lime has been prac- 
ticed with good results. It should be used 
at the rate of one pound to each four square 
feet of floor space, and carefully worked in- 
to the litter. 

The frequency of application depends upon 
the weather, number of birds, and the feed 
and water intake. Caution should be exer- 
cised when lime is first applied so that the 
dust from the lime does not penetrate the 
air. This condition could retard egg produc- 
tion. 

If you have trouble with damp litter, check 
these causes: . 

1. Overcrowding of houses resulting in 
large accumulations of moist droppings. 

2. Improper ventilation. 

3. An excess of laxative materials in the 
diet. 

4. Improper house construction which may 
lead to a seepage of moisture from the walls 
and the floors. 

5. Leaks in the roof, windows, or the wa- 
ter containers. 

6. The billing of water by birds from wa- 
ter containers. 

7. Continuous saturation of the atmos- 
phere with moisture which often occurs dur- 
ing prolonged rainy spells. 


ANTIBIOTIC HALTS 
EGG SLUMP 


Fifty milligrams of aureomycin mixed with 
each pound of feed reversed a midwinter egg- 
production “slump” in laying hens in an ex- 
periment at Iowa State College. It raised 
production one-third within a month. 

Dr. Stanley L. Balloun, poultry research 
man at the college, said the findings in this 
experiment indicate that under conditions un- 
favorable to high egg production, the addi- 
tion of. antibiotics to the ration may have a 
beneficial effect. The discovery will mean 
savings for poultrymen who have suffered 
losses because of sharp declines in egg pro- 
duction after midwinter. 

Balloun said “We think this antibiotic will 
work only in ‘poor doing’ flocks. If that one- 
third of hens (the one-third poorest pro- 
ducers) were fed high-level antibiotics the 
last half of the production year, Iowa pro- 
duction should be increased by about 100 mil- 
lion eggs annually for these flocks.” 

On the basis of a flock of 200 hens in a 
midwinter slump, the Iowa State College re- 
sults indicate that a flock owner could expect 
an increased production of about 25 eggs per 
day. 
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KEEP CATTLE FROM 
GREASE AND OIL 


Research workers at a number of experi- 
ment stations warn that used crankcase oil, 
old oil drums, and similar containers should 
be kept away from cattle. Also, drainage from 





around grease racks and in farm machinery 
sheds should not be allowed to contaminate 
lots or pastures to which cattle have access. 

Sometime ago it was agreed that cattle 
could become affected with X-disease by ex- 
posure to, or eating, highly chlorinated naph- 
thalenes contained in certain lubricants, or 
by unknown toxic ingredients in feedstuffs. 

Until more is known about X-disease, it is 
best to keep cattle completely away from 
tractors, combines, bulldozers, and other farm 
machinery where they may eat grease or oil. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
MASTITIS CONTROL 


E. T. Oleskie, New Jersey extension dairy- 
man, lists the following suggestions for con- 
trolling mastitis: , 

1. Examine all newly purchased cows and 
all first-calf heifers before placing them in 
the milking line. 

2. Always milk infected cows last. 

3. Before milking, wash the udder with a 
warm chlorine solution. Use a clean towel 
for each cow. (Disposable paper cow towels 
are ideal.) 

4. Use the strip cup regularly. 

5. Equipment and hands should be clean 
when milking. 

6. Remove teat cups as soon as the animal 
is milked out. Do not leave excess quantities 
of milk in the udder. 

7. Guard against variation in routine. 

8. Use adequate bedding where needed and 
eliminate slippery floors, mud holes, and 
other sources of possible udder injury. 

9. Treat udder and teat injuries promptly. 

10. Cows affected with mastitis should be 
treated, but treatment alone is not the an- 
swer. Sanitation and good management are 
paramount. 





A little iron in the feed is good for cows, 
but not if it is in the form of nails or wire. 
Many valuable animals are lost because such 
materials do get into the feed of the dairy 
herd. A cow does not eat them intentionally 
in most cases, but she is not a fussy eater, 
and a nail in the grain mix or a piece of 
wire in the hay or silage is very likely to go 
right down with the feed. We are not feeding 
well uniess we feed safely. Losses from 
poisoning and from hardware are 100 per 
cent preventable, and it pays to be careful. 
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Waterproof Your ; 
oncrete Floors 


A dry, ratproof floor can easily be 
constructed by placing 35-lb. smooth 
roll roofing between the layer of 
gravel fill and the layer of concrete. 


by D. W. Bates 


farm buildings. Concrete floors dry 

enough for many buildings can be made 
of good quality concrete placed on a well 
compacted base of coarse gravel or crushed 
rock. However, for some buildings such as 
grain storages and often poultry and hog 
houses, additional precautions must be taken 
to insure that ground water will not come 
up through the concrete. 

A dry, ratproof floor suitable for a grain 
bin can easily be constructed by following 
these simple steps: 

1. Select a well-drained site for the con- 
struction of the building. 

2. Place a gravel fill. 

3. Place a vapor barrier. 

4. Use quality concrete. 

A building site should be selected that will 
allow surface water to drain away from the 
building. In some cases it may be necessary 
to grade the site before construction is be- 
gun. Should this be the case, the soil must 
be firmly compacted before actual construc- 
tion is begun. 

After the site has been properly graded, a 
layer of crushed rock or coarse gravel at 
least six inches deep should be placed and 
well tamped to provide a solid base for the 
floor. This coarse material raises the floor 
well above grade and prevents water from 
moving by capillary action between the earth 
and the concrete floor. Fill material which 
is as nearly uniform in size as possible should 
be used. 


D RY concrete floors are a real asset in 
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e 
A MOISTURE BARRIER with the joints well lapped and sealed with bituminous 


material placed over a coarse gravel fill. 
be placed directly on this moisture barrier, 


Cover the fill with a one-half inch thick 
layer of grout made up of one part Portland 
cement and three parts sand. Spread this 
over the fill to form a smooth surface. On 
this smooth surface place a moisture barrier 
to cut off any possible movement of mois- 
ture through the concrete to be _ placed 
over it. 

A satisfactory material for a moisture 
barrier is 35-pound smooth roll roofing. 
Place the roofing on the thin layer of con- 
crete, laping the joints well. Joints should 
be sealed by mopping them with asphalt or 
some other suitable material. 

A tight joint through which moisture can- 
not penetrate is necessary between the foun- 
dation wall and the floor. This can be pro- 
vided by placing a one-half inch wide strip 
of bituminous expansion joint material against 
the wall and on top of the moisture barrier. 

Another method is to place two pieces of 
well-oiled bevel siding continuously around 
the foundation wall. The piece which is in 
actual contact with the wall should be placed 
so that the wide edge is on the vapor barrier, 

The second, or inside piece, against which 
the concrete will be placed should have the 
wide edge up. After the concrete has hard- 
ened enough to walk on, the siding can be 
removed. The inner piece should be taken 
out first. The space formerly occupied by 
the siding should then be filled with hot 
asphalt. 

A four-inch 
concrete should 


thick floor of high 
be placed on the 


quality 
moisture 
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WATERPROOF FLOOR construction for gran- 
aries or cribs. Note the waterproof membrane. 
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INSULATION reduces condensation on floors 
of animal shelters; is well worth added cost. 
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The concrete for the floor should 
The mix should be relatively mushy. 


barrier. A mix consisting of one sack of 
Portland cement, two and one-fourth cubic 
feet of sand, three cubic feet of gravel or 
crushed rock (one and one-half inch maximum 
size) and five gallons of water for each sack 
of cement is desirable. 

Measure all ingredients carefully. This ap- 
plies particularly to the water. After making 
a trial batch with the ingredients in the pro- 
portions suggested, it may be found neces- 
sary to adjust the amounts of sand and 
gravel somewhat to get a mushy, workable 
mix. Do not add additional water. 

Place the concrete as near its final posi- 
tion as possible and strike off level with a 
skreed. Further leveling should be done with 
a wood float. After the watery sheen has 
left the floated surface and after the con- 
crete has become quite stiff, a steel trowel 
should be used sparingly to bring about a 
smooth dense surface. If floor is to be used 
for any type of livestock, leave it rough. 


Keep moist one week .. . 


The newly placed concrete should be kept 
moist for at least a week after placing. To 
do this, cover it with a waterproof paper, 
wet straw, or sand, as soon as it can be done 
without marring the surface. The floor should 
dry thoroughly after curing before grain is 
placed on it. 

Often the side walls of a bin are erected 
on a concrete platform, leaving a _ ledge 
around the outside of the bin. The connec- 
tion betwen these side walls and the floor 
around the edge of the bin is usually not 
tight enough to prevent melting snow and 
rain from seeping inside the bin. 

Seepage into the interior edge of the bin 
can be prevented with a mastic seal. The 
placing of a two-inch concrete topping against 
the side walls will raise the floor level above 
the bottom edge of the bin and also eliminate 
seepage difficulties. 

Concrete floors constructed in animal shel- 
ters, even though they may have a moisture 
barrier in them, may become wet around the 
edges. This is the result of condensation, not 
moisture coming through the concrete. 

Condensation can usually be eliminated by 
providing a one-inch thick strip of rigid wa- 
terproof insulation board between the outer 
wall and the floor. When strips are cut the 
sawed edge should be waterproofed. 

More complete insulation can be provided 
by placing a strip of insulation under the 
outside 18 inches of the floor as well as 
around the edge. THE END 
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“Our Method of Culling” 


There is no hard, fast rule. 
type, abnormalities, and other factors. 


It depends on production, 
Read how these 


top dairymen handle this important management problem. 


How large is your milking herd? How does 
this compare with the past two years? 


Mr. Allen Bentley, Iowa: Usually 35 to 40 
head Th hasn't changed in the past two 
yea Five years ago we installed a milking 
parlor and changed to a loafing barn and at 
that time increased our herd from about 25 to 
what it . Ww 

Mr. Clark Bowen, Pennsylvania: 25 to 27 
head. We have no more room in our barn so 
must be content with this number However, 

! ls do not need to be full if the cows 
ad nt suit ] 

Mr. Amzi Rankin, Jr., Alabama: 175 head 
We have increased our herd about 15 head per 
year since we started our partnership in 1946 


with about 65 milking head of 
Mr. Carl Harder, Idaho: We keep between 50 
1d 60 cows in the milking herd and this num- 


purebreds 


ber hasn't changed during the past two years 
Mr. Harold Stanfield, Ohio: 23 head. We 
have increased the number of milking cows by 
five during the past two years. We 
handle a few more 


Mr. Walter L. Johnson, Jr., Connecticut: We 

28 head of cattle and the size of our herd 

is remained about the same during the pact 
T\ > years 





ALLEN BENTLEY CLARK BOWEN 
Iowa Guernsey breed- Pennsylvania dairy- 
er, farms with his man whose registered 
father Herd topped Holstein herd has 
D.H.LA. assoc. four of iveraged over 600 


last five years pounds of butterfat. 





Mr. Walter Welkener, Florida: 90 milking 


registered Jerseys and we milked about the 
same number last year. 

Mr. O. F. Foster, Michigan: 50 head. The 
size has remained fairly constant. 


Alabama: We try to 
10 milking cows from 


Mr. 8S. Ross Smith, 
maintain an average of 
year to year. 


What is your testing and classification pro- 
gram? 

Bentley: We follow 
testing. Our herd has 
the past two years. 

Bowen: We are on D.H.LA. and H.LR. 
testing. We classify with the county group in 
the fall of one year, then miss the next fall 
and classify the following spring. 

Rankin: We use H.I.R. and D.H.LA. test- 
ing. We usually classify every spring but we 
hope to have a fall classification this year. 

Harder: Our herd is on D.H.I.A. and H.I.R. 
test. We classified in 1952 and plan to do so 
next year. 

Stanfield: Our herd is on H.I.R. test and 
has been classified twice a year. 

Johnson: D.H.I.A. and H.I.R. testing are 
used. We had our herd classified once, about 
SIX years ago. 

Welkener: We use the three forms of testing, 
R.O.M., H.I.R., and D.H.I.A. We have clas- 
sified twice a year for the past 10 to 12 years. 

Foster: Only H.I.R. is used. We classify 
every 18 to 24 months. 

Smith: A.R. herd test is used. We classified 
in 1951 and have not done so since. 


D.H.1.A. and 


been classified 


H.1.R. 


each of 


How many females do you buy or sell each 
year? What age animals do you sell? 


Bentley: We do not buy any females, but sell 
from 8 to 15 averaging 2 years of age and up. 

Bowen: We buy 6 or 8 females each year and 
8 or 10 are sold. Some 2-year-olds that don’t 
develop right are sold; the rest are from 5 to 7 
years old 

Rankin: No females are bought unless we 
think we see a “steal.” Last year we did buy 7. 
When we had fewer cows we bought more than 





we have recently. We sell 40 to 50 females a 
year. This includes 6 to 8 calves and heifers, 
about 20 young cows, 10 mature cows, and 10 old 
cows. 

Harder: We may buy 2 or 3 females during 
a year, but we sell 15 to 2U. Last year the av- 
erage age of the sale cows was 6% years. 

Stanfield: We sell 6 to 8 females a year, 2 
calves and 2 cows for dairy purposes and the 
rest are older cows that are culled. No females 
are bought. 

Johnson: We buy no females, and of the 12 
that are sold each year 80 per cent are 2-year- 
olds and 20 per cent are mature cows. 

Welkener: We buy no females, but sell about 
30 a year. Some of these are heifers for 4-H 
club work and the rest are 4-year-olds. 

Foster: Very few females have been pur- 
chased the last few years. We sell from 15 to 
25 females every year. Quite a few heifer 
calves are sold every spring and a half dozen 
or more old cows find their way to the market 
every year. Also, a few bred heifers and cows 
are sold each year. 

Smith: One female has been purchased so far 
this year. We buy very few, but consign 5 to 10 
to sales each year besides making several pri- 
vate sales. These are mainly calves of ages 
suitable for 4-H and F.F.A. work, with a few 
bred heifers. 


How do you decide which heifers or cows to 
sell? 


Bentley: We seldom sell heifers until they 
have had a chance to milk at least one lacta- 
tion. If we had more heifers due to freshen 
than we had room for, the animals not mem- 
bers of our three or four leading families would 
be the first to go. 

Bowen: We plan to keep heifers with desir- 
able type and udder and lean toward the heif- 
ers with the best dams. I think we make some 
sad mistakes because I have come to the con- 
clusion that the best heifers come from the 
middle class in the herd. If we were crowded 
for space with more heifers due to freshen than 
we had room for, I would no doubt sell some 
of the more mature cows that were in the lower 





AMZI RANKIN, JR. CARL HARDER W. L. JOHNSON, JR. W. WELKENER oO. F. FOSTER 
Alabama dairyman Idaho Guernsey breed- New England Guern- Successful Florida Manager, Lakefield 
who, with his father er who milks 70 cows, sey breeder, operates Jersey breeder who Farms, Mich., home 
ind brothers, has top ave. over 400 Ibs. fat 240 acre farms 2nd came from Germany of outstanding regis- 
registered Jersey herd Has partnership with place winner of Green in 1920. Ten-year herd tered Holstein herd. 
on 1,500-acre farm son on 160-acre farm. Pastures, Connecticut. average, 475 Ibs. fat. Director Nat'l. Assoc. 
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S. ROSS SMITH, Alabama Guernsey breeder, keeps daily milk weights 


on entire herd. 
second lactation, she is sold for beef. 


bracket in type and production, especially if the 
heifers were very desirable in type and breeding. 

Rankin: We try to sell heifers that have good 
pedigrees and good enough type to be attractive 
to buyers and provide good advertising for our 
herd. If it were necessary to sell cows or heif- 
ers because of limited space, we would try to 
sell less desirable type or pedigreed older cows 
and keep the heifers. 

Harder: We have had very few surplus heif- 
ers. If space is needed for heifers due to fresh- 
en, we try to cull down so we can give every 
heifer a chance to prove herself. Our herd size 
is very flexible. 

Stanfield: We sell a few good heifers to 4-H 
boys and girls; also consign a few well bred 
heifers in state sales. 

Johnson: When selling in consignment sales, 
cows are picked which will be fresh about sale 
date. If more space is needed for heifers due to 
freshen and they aren't needed for replacements, 
I would sell them. 

Welkener: We only sell a few heifers, gen- 
erally to 4-H club children. We try to test and 
classify all of our young cows and sell them 
after they have made one or two lactations here 
at the farm. The cows that do not meet our 
standard of production and type are sold to the 
butcher. As our heifers enter the milking herd, 
we sell 3-and 4-year old cows to other breeders. 
No animal that is not good enough to stay in 
our herd is ever offered to another breeder. 
They are sent to the butcher. 

Foster: We usually try to sell the poorer 
typed ones and the ones from the lower record 
cows, but quite often we sell from the top, too; 
they bring more money. This does not help a 
breeding program, but it has paid bills. We do, 
however, prefer to sell the older cows and keep 
the heifers. 

Smith: We sell only good type calves. We 
try to retain those from good cow families, but 
feel that our best form of advertising is selling 
good type animals with a background of pro- 
duction. If more space were needed for heifers 
due to freshen, we would sell off some older 
animals that were borderline producers or per- 
haps slow breeders due to age. 


How long do you keep a heifer or cow that 
is a slow breeder? 


Bentley: In the case of heifers, we haven't 
had many problems, but it would depend on 
her breeding and type. If a cow is hard to set- 
tle, it would depend on the individual, her 
breeding history, and the family line. 

Bowen: A heifer would normally not be kept 
longer than two years unless she is exceptiona!- 
ly well bred. Cows are kept only as long as 
they produce profitably, unless they become set- 
tled, and I think I can keep them cheaper than 
I could raise other heifers to milking age. 

Rankin: Heifers are kept about 6 to 12 
months after the others their age have been 
bred. With regard to cows, it depends on how 
good the cow is. If her production or type isn’t 
too good, she would just be giving us a good 
excuse for getting rid of her. 


If a heifer doesn’t produce 8,000 lbs. milk in the 
Here he is checking records. 


. 


HAROL 


Harder: We keep slow breeding heifers up to 
two years, depending on their background. The 
quality of the cow is taken into consideration 
before eliminating her if she is hard to settle. 
However, we don’t keep those that are hard to 


settle too long. 


Stanfield: We keep heifers for nine months. 
A good cow that is hard to settle is kept one 
year. 

Johnson: If the veterinarian says a heifer is 


normal and should breed, we keep her until she 
is about 2% years old. I wouldn’t keep a cow 
dry over four months. 

Welkener: We have only had two non-breed- 
ing heifers in the past 10 years. Our slowest 
breeders have conceived within four to five 
months. With cows that are hard to settle, it 
depends on the milking ability and the value 
as a brood cow. We have kept cows two years 
not settled, but they were milking over three 
gallons per day. 

Foster: We have no hard and fast rules for 
heifers. It depends on what is wrong with 
them. The same applies to cows that are hard 
to settle. 

Smith: As our cattle are all calfhood vac- 
cinated, we have some trouble with slow breed- 
ing with first calf heifers. If she fails to breed 
on the third breeding with her second or third 
calf, we dispose of her. Cows are not kept 
more than four or five months, except after 
examination by a veterinarian indicating they 
would breed. 


What animals would you cull through your 
brucellosis control program? 


is made each June 
Reactors are 


Bentley: An annual test 
along with calfhood vaccination. 


culled immediately. However, we haven't had 
any reactors for several years. 

Bowen: Any that do not clear in all dilu- 
tions after 36 months of age are culled. We 
have a certified herd with individual test once 
a year. 

Rankin: We have calfhood vaccination and 


test about three times a year. Reactors over 30 
months, if we have any, are sold. 

Harder: We vaccinate all heifer calves and 
blood tests are made at least once a year. We 
cull all 2+ reactors if they are over 3 years of 
reactors at 


age. We pay no attention to 1+ 
any age. 
Stanfield: In our accredited herd we test 


every year. Reactors are sold, but animals show- 
ing positive to blood test are kept isolated and 
then a retest is made. 

Johnson: We calfhood vaccinate and I have 
kept all those that have taken a long time to 
clear up, and they all have by 3 years of age. 
We do not cull any cows or dispose of animals 
positive to blood tests. 

Welkener: We have had an accredited herd 
since 1934. We have calfhood vaccinated our 
young stock for the last five years. We blood 
tested three or four times a year up until the 
herd was predominantly calfhood vaccinated. 
Now our practice is to test annually. Any pur- 
chased animal is isolated and tested twice be- 
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STANFIELD, Ohio Jersey breeder, with his good 3-year-old 
cow at 1954 Ohio State Fair. 
minimum of 350 Ibs. fat. Also watches type and culls under Good Plus, 


He wants his 2-year-olds to produce a 


fore entering the herd. All animals we have 
purchased in the last 15 years were from ac- 
credited herds. All reactors or suspects are 
culled, while animals positive to blood test are 
immediately disposed of. 

Foster: We have calfhood vaccination so in 
late years have had very little trouble. Former- 
ly, when we had animals showing positive to 
blood test, we did not them on the 
one test. 

Smith: If we had a positive reactor, we would 
sell her for beef if she were over 30 months 
old. However, we have been calfhood vaccinating 
at 6 months of age for 10 years and have not 
had a reactor over 2 years of age. Our herd is 
tested regularly. If we have an abortion, we 
isolate the animal until she is tested. 


dispose of 


What percentage of the heifer calves born 
are normally raised to freshening age? 
Probably 90 per cent 

25 to 30 per cent. 

All except a few that go to the Ala- 
Breeders’ Sales—less than 10 per cent. 


Bentley: 

Bowen: 

Rankin: 
bama 


Harder: We have been raising nearly ‘all of 
our heifer calves. 

Stanfield: 80 to 90 per cent. 

Johnson: 95 per cent. 

Welkener: 95 per cent 

Foster: About 60 to 70 per cent 


Smith: We raise all heifer calves except those 
sold and those with deformities 


What production requirements do you have 
for cows in milk? 


Bentley: Every cow in the herd should make 
at least 500 pounds fat in 305 days by the time 
she is mature. With allowances for unusual cir- 
cumstances, 2-year-olds are expected to make 
400 pounds butterfat and over in 305 days. 

Bowen: We think a well grown 2-year-old 
should make at least 400 pounds butterfat. How- 
ever, if she makes 350 and has desirable con- 
formation, she may be a better cow in the long 
run than the 400 pound heifer. I don't think 
you can use too hard and fast a rule on 2-year- 
olds. Mature animals must make 500 pounds. 
Unless they are real typy, they must make 600. 

Rankin: It gets mighty easy to get rid of a 
4-or 5-year old cow if she hasn't made 400 
pounds fat or more. On the heifers, we think 
that some of the heifers that make outstand- 
ing 2-year-old records don’t last as long as ma- 
ture cows. We don't want to cull heifers on 
their first-calf production. Some of our best 
cows were not world beaters as heifers. 

Harder: We appraise the herd every month 
after the herd book is returned by the tester 
to see if any cows should be culled, but we 
do not depend on these figures alone. 

Stanfield: We feel that 2-year-olds should 
make a minimum of 350 pounds butterfat, but 
if a well bred heifer falls a little short of that 


amount, we give her another chance. 
Johnson: At the present time I have no cows 
with less than a 400-pound butterfat record. 


If a cow makes less than (Turn to page 960) 
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tows 


uid manure to fields for dumping. 


WASHING DOWN CROWDING PEN is Alfred, while Edward waits on tractor to pull liq- 
Manure drains 





into special tank for later distribution. 
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PIPELINE is cleaned before and after milk- 
ing by Gene, using water, acid, and chlorine. 


Costs of Producing Milk FOrced a Change 


By using almost every labor-saving method known, these 
brothers are revolutionizing dairy farming in New Mexico. 


MECHANICAL revolution left easier, 

A cleaner, and cheaper ways of milking on 

the Walterscheid Brothers’ dairy in Ed- 

ty County, New Mexico. High feed and herd 

handling costs for six consecutive years 

forced the move, but it meant dollars in 
their pockets instead of notes at the bank. 

The conversion was a part of a revolution 
which is brewing throughout the state to raise 
production levels and profits of New Mexico 
dairy herds. In 1953, the average butterfat 
production in the state was only 344 pounds 
per cow, a figure that could turn profits into 
losses with only a slight miscalculation in 
production or handling methods. 

“The more a dairyman can do to make his 
job easier, and the less he has to HNandle his 
milk before it goes to the processor, the 
greater will be his profits,” the brothers de- 
clare. 

With that theory in mind, the brothers— 
Alfred, Edward, and John—revitalized their 
dairy program from crowding pens at the 
rear of a new milking parlor to easy access 
driveways for bulk delivery trucks at the 
front. 

“From our vantage point, the mechanical 
system means better weights, lower hauling 
charges, less butterfat loss, and less labor 
and container expenses, as well as consistent- 
ly low bacteria count,” they explain. Under 
the system, one man handles the 100-cow 
milking herd in two hours twice daily—a 
slow time but one that results in better over- 
all production. 

Here is their new 
from their revolution: 


setup, which resulted 


Bacteria count below 8,000... 


A pipeline system carries fluid milk from 
the cow to a 600-gallon tank, all but elim- 
inating hand labor during milking. The milk 
is pumped into a bulk delivery truck once 
daily for delivery to the processor. The milk- 
ing room (11 feet 6 inches by 50 feet) has 
six elevated stanchions, enough for one man 
to handle easily. Butterfat tests are made 


monthly, forming the basis for per animal 
feeding. 


by Norris Jackson 


The pipeline and milking cups are cleaned 
daily, before and after milking. Immediately 
after milking, cold water, acid, and chlorine 
solutions are circulated through the system, 
in that order. Lukewarm water rinses the 
lines before milking. As a result, bacteria 
count is consistently below the 8,000 mark. 

Parlor doors and stanchion gates are con- 
trolled by ropes hanging in the milker’s 
work alley. The exit passes a special holding 
pen for sick cows or for artificial insemina- 
tion. Gates, controlled by the milker, open 
or close the pen to the cows as they leave 
the parlor. 

The building has a special room for records 
and refrigeration for semen in the dairy’s 
artificial insemination program. Records of 
each animal are posted and kept handy in 
the room. Each of the three brothers can 
do the inseminating. 


Grain is fed by gravity... 


Overhead gravity feeding eliminates heavy 
lifting, excessive feed costs, and speeds feed- 
ing. Feed is measured into bunks from over- 
head hoppers according to each cow’s pro- 
duction. Each animal bears a colored mark, 
which corresponds to a mark on a feed bunk 
window, designating whether the animal is to 
get one or more pounds concentrate. 

During the winter the brothers feed one 
pound concentrate for each six pounds milk. 
The ratio is decreased in summer when the 
animals graze lush alfalfa pastures. 

Two valve drops regulate the amount of 
concentrate for each cow. The first, or up- 
per valve, opens from the overhead hopper 
and is used to measure the concentrate. The 
second, or lower, valve drops the measured 
amount into the bunk. The gravity system 
does not become clogged. Springs close each 
valve when it is released by the milker. 

Feed storage room is located at the en- 
trance end of the building where sack feed, 
mixed according to their specifications, is 
emptied into a pit. An alley-way auger lifts 
it to the parlor loft, where a second auger 
moves it down the feeding line, filling each 


hopper as it goes. The hoppers are filled as 
necessary, each holding 350 pounds. 

A 25-acre tract of alfalfa is divided into 
two-acre blocks for rotational grazing in 
spring, summer, and fall. Cows go on each 
block for two days before being moved, and 
return in 28 days when new growth has 
been made. The dry herd follows the milkers 
on each tract. The milking herd is removed 
from the alfalfa at least four hours before 
milking, ruling out off-tastes in the milk. 


Parlor arrangement cuts labor 50 per cent... 


Cows enter the parlor from a concrete 
crowding pen. An electrically charged cross- 
wire, moved into position when necessary by 
the milker, keeps cows near the parlor en- 
trance. Steel cables were used in fencing and 
improving appearance Of the pens, as well as 
offering long-time use. 

The crowding pen floor is washed down 
after each milking. The manure is washed 
into a trailer mounted tank, which is pulled 
to nearby alfalfa and cotton fields when full 
and emptied. The system has all but eradi- 
cated fly breeding places near the parlor. 

“Those special devices cut our over-all labor 
costs as much as 50 per cent,” said Alfred. 
“Before we built the parlor and overhead 
feeding systems, we had to fight the cows in 
and out of barn-type open stanchions. Fly 
control kept one man busy half the time, and 
there was no such thing as a consistently 
low bacteria count.” 

“Improvement in testing and feeding fa- 
cilities assure us that no cow in our herd is 
eating more than she produces. Dairying 
now is a pleasure, and we have sufficient 
time to study and build our herd on an indi- 
vidual animal basis,” he said. 

Since 1947 when the brothers returned 
from the armed forces, the herd has been 
built to average 380 to 390 pounds butterfat 
per cow (low when compared to leading 
dairy states, but high in this historically poor 
milk-producing region). Their goal is 400 
pounds or better, which is being reached 
through a heifer selection and replacement 
program. THE END 
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Size of septic tank and good field 
drainage are keys to satisfactory 
sewage disposal service on farm. 


by E. A. Olson 


tem two main items are needed. They 

are (1) a septic tank and (2) a disposal 
or absorption field. The job of a septic tank 
is to provide a place for waste-eating bac- 
teria to separate the solids from the liquid. 
This allows the liquid to flow off into the 
soil where other bacteria destroy it further 
and render it harmless. 

The solids that are not broken up by the 
bacteria in a tank settle to the bottom in 
the form of sludge. If a tank with plenty 
of capacity is used, this sludge collects very 
slowly. 

In addition to sludge and liquid, sewer gas 
is given off while the solids are being broken 
down. This gas escapes through the sewer 
line and the vent stack which should extend 
above the roof. 


Fre a satisfactory sewage disposal sys- 


Make large enough... 


To allow for complete digestion of sewage 
a septic tank needs plenty of capacity. In 
most areas septic tanks with at least 500 

‘The author is a member of the agricultural engineer- 
ing staff at the University of Nebraska. 


COMPLETE SEWAGE SYSTEM with a large septic tank and four 
fingerlike absorption lines, makes an ideal setup for any dairy farm. 


Plan a Trouble-Free Sewage System 











galions of liquid capacity are recommended. 
A tank of this size will be satisfactory for 
four or five persons. 

By choosing a septic tank of the recom- 
mended size, all household wastes can be 
disposed of through the septic tank. 

The septic tank can be located anywhere 
from 10 to 100 feet from the house. It is 
important to keep it away from the well. 


Build or buy septic tank... 


A variety of materials can be had for 
building a septic tank. Both concrete and 
metal tanks are generally available ready- 
made. For those who do their own work a 
cast-in-place concrete tank will probably be 
the lowest in cost. In many areas re-usable 
septic tank forms are available for this pur- 
pose. 

After the septic tank is completed the dis- 
posal or absorption field will be needed to 
carry away the liquid. Careful disposal of 
this liquid is necessary since it may contain 
many harmful bacteria which carry typhoid, 
dysentery, and diphtheria. By allowing this 
liquid to seep into the soil at a shallow depth 
other bacteria will destroy these harmful dis- 
ease germs. 

The type of soil will determine largely the 
amount of drain tile required in the disposal 
field. Areas with light sandy soils take less 
disposal field than heavy clay soils. In some 
instances less than 200 feet of disposal field 
have proven adequate. But in other areas 
as much as 400 feet may be needed. 


Tile lines in the disposal field should not 


HILLSIDE LOCATIONS give com- 
plete drainage from basement floor. 


FLAT AREAS present problem for 
basement drain. Sump pump needed, 


be over 100 feet long. Best results are usual- 
ly obtained by using a grade of 4 inches per 
100 feet. 

After the system has been installed the 
septic tank should be filled with water be- 
fore using, unless installed during cold win- 
ter months; then run as much hot water as 
available into the tank. Warm water in the 
tank will tend to speed the growth of bac- 
teria. Further speed up in growth is possible 
by adding 20 to,30 gallons of sludge from a 
neighbor's tank that is working satisfactorily. 

Since sludge does accumulate in a septic 
tank, it will have to be cleaned at regular 
intervals. Cleaning will be necessary when 
you have about 1 to 1% feet of sludge. 

Here are a few additional suggestions that 
will help in planning and maintaining a sep- 
tic tank. 

(1) Make and keep a sketch showing the 
exact location of the septic tank and the lines 
in the disposal field. 

(2) Check the depth of sludge after two 
years and have the tank cleaned when the 
sludge is 18 inches deep. 

(3) Do not add yeast or other commer- 
cial starter compounds to start the bacteria 
to work. 

(4) Laundry soap, detergents, and drain 
solvents intended for household use, if used 
according to directions, will cause little or no 
trouble in the septic tank. 

(5) Do not use matches or an open flame 
to inspect a septic tank; sewage gases may 
explode violently. THE END 
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TAR PAPER COLLARS 











CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK cast-in-place can be easily constructed. 
Tank lids are cast on ground and placed after tank form is removed. 





PLACE DRAIN TILE jn a trench 
absorption put 6 inches of coarse gravel over and under the tile. 


12 to 18 inches deep. For good 
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tee’s Hill Ski Lady R, grand champion Brown Swiss cow, 
Farm, New Vernon, 


owned by Lee's Hill 


Show 


bulls the following week in Chi- 
cag The Curtiss Candy bull was 
howing at a disadvantage in Chi- 
cago, having had some trouble with 
foot rot the previous day 

In a very nice aged bull class, 
first place went to Lee's Hill Kayak 
M, owned by Lee’s Hill Farm and 
Ben Eiting and Son, N. J. He was 
also senior and grand champion bull 
He was exceptionally deep, having 


marveious 
excellent 

tle flatter 
than Hycrest 


character, walked on an 
set of and was a lit- 
and wider over the rump 
Butler, shown by Hy- 


legs, 


crest Farms, Mass., that was second 
prize aged bull, reserve senior and 
reserve rand champion Faron’s 


M ister 


shown by Gotfredson Farms, 


Mich., was the third prize bull. He 
was exceptionally deep, but not as 
sharp or refined as the two bulls 
above him. The second and third 
prize bulls at Waterloo also placed 
that way in Chicago. The champion 
was not shown in Chicago; the class 
was won by Jo-Jay’s College Pansy’s 
Jan, shown by John H. Ellis and 
Sons, lll. He was also grand cham- 
pion in Chicago 

Lee’s Hill Ariel M, Lee’s Hill 
Farm, topped the heifer calf class in 


which 24 were shown. Her greater 
depth of body, strength of loin, and 
combination of strength and smooth- 
ness througheut placed her over the 
very sharp, refined heifer shown by 
Norvic Farm, Wis 

There were some problems in the 
junior yearling class, which was won 
by Curtiss Candy Silver Brunet, fol- 
lowed by a Lee's Hill heifer. The 
top heifer was a little deeper in 
the body and flatter over the rump 


than the very clean cut heifer in 
second. In a good senior yearling 
class, first prize went to Lee's Hill 
Cantata M, that was junior cham- 
pion female. The judge gave her an 
advantage in stretch and size over 
the very flat rumped heifer, La 
tainbow Ginger, shown by Dennis 
F. and Silas Lammers of Ohio, that 


won second and was reserve junior 
champion. This same heifer was 
junior champion at Chicago the fol- 
lowing week. 

In what he termed the best 2- 
year-old class he had seen, Trim- 
berger started with Orangeville Nell, 
owned by Orangeville Farms, a 
heifer with an outstanding udder 
and more depth of body than the 
nice heifer owned by Jake Voegeli. 
“Nell” is the same heifer that won 
the Brown Swiss Futurity held at 
the Ohio State Fair earlier this 
year. She was given an advantage 





New Jersey. 





lee’s Hill Kayak M, grand champien Brown Swiss bull, 
owned by Lee's Hill Farm and Ben Eiting and Son, N. J. 


Reports from the National Shows 


in size and depth of ribbing; also 
showed more Swiss character about 
the head than the second place 
heifer. 

In what he considered the closest 
placing of the show, Lee’s Hill Mil- 
dew M got the nod over a Curtiss 
Candy entry in the 3-year-old class. 
The top cow had an advantage in 
handling quality of udder, both fore 
and rear, also was a little sharper 
throughout. He granted the second 
cow an advantage in body and 
rump 

Jake Voegeli’s outstanding 4-year- 
old V B Pluma Liege, won the 4- 
year-old class over a Welcome In 
Farm entry. Trimberger described 
the top cow as nearly perfect in 
body, stretch, and smoothness 
throughout; she also stood on a very 
fine set of legs, and was consider- 
ably larger than the better uddered 
cow in second, that had won third 
in an outstanding best uddered class. 
She also was flatter over the pelvic 
region and stood on stronger bone 


than the Ohio cow. 
Last year’s grand champion and 
best uddered cow, Lee’s Hill Ski 


Lady R, owned by Lee's Hill Farm, 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


again won these two awards. She 
showed a lot of breed character, a 
wonderful floor of udder, and com- 
bined outstanding Swiss and dairy 
character. As the judge termed it, 
her tremendous amount of charm 
about the head, her advantage in 


udder, and her clean-cutness and 
refinement throughout placed her 
over the stronger bodied cow in 


second, V B Tex Jane Uann, owned 


by Jake Voegeli. The latter was 
reserve senior and reserve grand 
champion. Norvic Farm won third 


on a deep bodied cow with outstand- 
ing dairy character, while another 
Voegeli cow was in fourth. Inci- 
dentally, the fourth cow, V B Tex- 
Jane Paula, won first place and 
was grand champion at the Chi- 
cago show the following week. 

Except for Voegeli winning the 
class for best three females, Lee’s 
Hill swept the groups, having the 
top dairy herd, winning Get on the 
Get of- Royal’s Meridian of Lee's 
Hill, and the Produce of Lee’s Hill 
Keeper's Kerchief. 

In the state herd class, Wiscon- 
sin won first, followed by Illinois, 
New England, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Iowa. 





National Ayrshire Show Up to Par 


FTER watching Ayrshire shows 
A for many years, we expect 
more dissatisfaction in the 
show ring than in the other breeds. 
The best way to describe this year’s 
National Ayrshire Show at the Na- 
tional Dairy Cattle Congress is that 
it was “up to par.” However, with 
all due respect to Judge Glenn Beck 
of Maryland, there were times when 
some of the confusion among the 
exhibitors may have been justified. 
Except for some of the tops, the 
bull classes were rather ordinary. 
In the female classes the judge was 
faced with a number of problems, a 
variety of types being represented. 
Incidentally, some of these differ- 
ent types were included in the 
group that came out for champion. 
The show was larger than last 
year, with 168 animals shown by 
38 exhibitors from 8 states. W. S. 
Watson, Kansas, was Premier Breed- 
er and Premier Exhibitor, winning 
seven firsts in addition to having 
senior and grand champion bull and 
reserve grand champion cow. Other 


blues were won by West Unity 
Ayrshire Farms, Ohio; Lyonel Gon- 
yo, S. Dak.; Bay Meadows, Wis.; 











low Ayr Designer's 
cow, owned by Howie lang and Sons, Brooklyn, lowa. 


Curtiss Candy Company Farms, IIL; 
Chester Unrugh, Kan.; and Howie 
Lang and Sons, Iowa. 

Winner in the bull calf class was 
Shirecrest Ames, shown by West 
Unity, that showed more balance 
and symmetry and excelled in dairy 
character as compared to the bull, 
Chet Ayr Model Jack, owned by 
Pearl Nieto, Kan., that had a little 
more style and was carrying more 
bloom. The winning bull calf was 
junior champion and reserve grand 
champion. These two bulls were re- 
versed at Chicago the following 
week. West Unity’s junior yearling, 
Shirecrest Emil, topped a class of 
five, having more dairy character 
and scale, but less flash and style 
than the Bay Meadows entry, Bay 
Meadows King of Hearts, in second. 
They placed the same way in Chi- 
cago. Iow Ayr Designer’s Jubilee, 
shown by Lyonel Gonyo, won the 
senior yearling class handily, and 
was reserve junior champion. 

In a close placing, Ayr-Line Mod- 
ish Guy, shown by W. S. Watson, 
won the 2-year-old bull class over 
Shirecrest Nonpareil, another West 
Unity entry. The former had more 








Noncy, grand champion Ayrshire 
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Due to space limitations, we 
have confined our show re- 
ports to those shows designat- 
ed as the official National 
shows by the various breed as- 
sociations. The National Ayr- 
shire, Brown Swiss, Guernsey, 
and Holstein Shows were held 
at the National Dairy Cattle 
Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, 
while the National Jersey 
Show was held at the Inter- 
national Dairy Show in Chica- 
go. Since many of the cattle 
were exhibited at both shows, 
“some comparisons in placings 
are included. 

The reports of the Guernsey 
and Holstein shows appear on 


79° 


pages 972 and 973 of this issue. 











stretch and scale, also more dairy 
character than the second bull, al- 
though he was not as deep in fore 
rib. This pair was switched in Chi- 
although the same bull was 
in third, Mapleburn Gold Mine, 
shown by Bay Meadows. 
Ayr-Line Rare Mister, 
W. S. Watson, won the 
class and was senior and grand 
champion bull. He showed more 
scale and stretch than the Curtiss 
Candy bull in second that showed a 
little more breed character, but was 
faulted for being a trifle easy in 
the loin. The latter was reserve 
senior champion. He placed fourth 
at Chicago, while the winning bull 
also won in Chicago. 
Largest class of the 
the heifer calf class, in which 26 
were shown. Judge Beck selected 
Curtiss Candy Ivanhoe Vera to head 
the class. She was a large, deep 
bodied heifer, but not as sharp or 
clean-cut as some of those down 
the line, and she lacked breediness 
about the head. She placed 18th 
at Chicago the following week. Sec- 


caZzo, 


shown by 
aged bull 


show was 


ond prize went to Ayr-Line Fash- 
ion Jewell, a Watson heifer, that 
was smaller, but very sharp. She 


placed third in Chicago. 

Two Kansas heifers won the jun- 
ior yearling class. An entry by 
Chester Unrugh, Chet-Ayr Dixie Lee, 
was in first place and named junior 
champion. She was given an ad- 
vantage for standing straighter on 
her hind legs than Ayr-Line Super 


Bea, in second, and reserve junior 
champion. These heifers placed sec- 
ond and fifth, respectively, at Chi- 


cago, although the others in the 

top five were not shown there. 
There were some problems in the 

senior yearling class, again won by 


a Watson heifer, Ayr-Line Super 
Fay. She placed over her stable- 
mate, Ayr-Line Modish Hanna, for 


having a little more scale and depth 
of fore and rear rib. A strong, deep 


bodied heifer, Bay Meadows Janie, 
was in third, and _ interestingly 
enough, these three heifers placed 


ninth, eighth, and tenth, respective- 
ly, the following week. The third 


BOARD'S DAIRY MAN 





Ayr-line Rare Mister, the grand 


bull, owned by 


champion Ayrshire 
W. S. Watson of Hutchinson, 


place Curtiss Candy heifer at Chi- 
cago placed sixth at Waterloo, while 
the fourth place West Unity heifer 
placed tenth at Waterloo. The Get 
of Woodhull Super Tim, shown by 
W. S. Watson, won the junior get 
of sire class. 

Winner of the 2-year-old 
was Spring City Janie, shown by 
Bay Meadows. She was a cow with 
tremendous size and scale, and hav- 
ing a nicely shaped udder. She de- 
feated Kingcrest Pride, shown by 
Dennis Griffin, N. Y., that was a 
little thicker made heifer, and lacked 
the size of the winner. A Curtiss 
Candy heifer was in_ third 

Top 3-year-old and grand cham- 
pion female was Iow Ayr Designer's 
Nancy, a big cow that was spring- 
ing heavily, and carrying a lot of 
sharpness with her size and depth. 
Judge Beck called her one of the 
outstanding cows he had seen. She 
was placed over Curtiss Candy 
Swanky Vera, a little smaller cow 
that had a very nice fore udder. 
Warren Bernstort, Kan., won third 
in this class of 19. 

There were a number of prob- 
lems in the 4-year-old class; Cur- 
tiss Candy Swanky Adeline finally 
headed the class on her sharpness 
and milkiness. She didn’t have as 
much power or substance as some 
of the others in the class, but 
placed over the Howie Lang cow in 
second that was quite thick, show- 
ing dry, but having a nicely shaped 
udder. One of the most popular 
cows from the standpoint of the 
ringside was Chet-Ayr Special Laura, 
a large, very sharp dairy cow, in 
third. The judge faulted her on rear 
udder. 

Ayr-Line Royal Girl, shown by W. 
S. Watson, won the aged cow class. 
This placing was discussed as much 
as any in the show. The winner has 
always made an excellent account 
of herself, but this year she was 
showing extremely stale, and car- 
ried an unusual amount of patchi- 
ness. Once again she was followed 
by a very angular, dairylike cow, 
Auchenbrain Lady Flora, shown by 
Partridge Hill Farm, N. Y., that 
was cleaner-cut and nicer over the 
shoulders than the Curtiss Candy 
cow in third. Fourth place went 
to Ayr-Land Dixie Rose, Chester 
Unrugh, that was second in the 
best udder class. Winner of the 
best udder class, Glengarry Frolic, 
Bay Meadows, placed sixth The 
first prize winner was named re- 
serve senior and _ reserve’ grand 
champion of the show. Incidentally, 
she placed eleventh at Chicago the 
following week. 

Curtiss Candy had the winning 
dairy herd, while W. S. Watson 
showed the best three females and 
the top produce, the Produce of 
Madam Bully. The Get of Spring 
City Designer, shown by Howie 
Lang, won the get of sire class. 

Just five state herds were shown, 
with Kansas winning first, followed 
by Iowa, New York, Ohio, and Min- 
nesota. 


class 


Jane, 
Eugene 


Jester Valiant 


Kansas. owned by €E. 


“Biltmore 


grand 
Spahr of 
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National Jersey Show--Chicago 


ROM the standpoint of entries 
F and cattle shown, the National 

Jersey Show, held in connec- 
tion with the International Dairy 
Show at Chicago, was a_ success 
There were 260 head in the barn 
and only a few less than that num- 
ber were shown. This compares with 
187 at the National Dairy Cattle 
Congress, which also was a very 
strong Jersey Show. 

Dale Dean, Michigan, with 
old Kaeser, Ohio, acting as 
ciate, did an excellent job with the 
good quality Even though 
the show did run a little slower 
than the other breeds, it was due 
more to the fact that the animals 
were slow getting into the ring than 
to the fact there were two judges. 

Happy Valley Farms, Ga., won 
both the Premier Breeder and Pre- 
mier Exhibitor awards. Their first 
blue was in the*bull calf class on 
the very nice Jester Basil Sleeper 
Fillpail, that was deeper in_ body, 
had more spring of ribs, was a lit- 
tle straighter from hooks to pins, 
and stood on straighter rear legs 
than the entry from Morrocroft 
Farms, N. C., that had to be grant- 
ed more breed character about the 
head and a little more sharpness. 
The top calf had previously won at 
Waterloo. Myers Jersey Farm, Ohio, 
won third at Chicago and second 
at Waterloo with a more upstand- 
ing bull. 

A Biltmore Farms, N. C., entry, 
Signal Count, a May calf 
that had a lot of size for his age 
and good over-all balance, won the 
junior yearling class over a Morro- 
croft entry that was a deeper bod- 
ied bull, but didn’t have as much 
dairiness as the bull in third shown 
by Harmony Farms, Conn. 
The top two also won at Waterloo. 

First prize senior yearling and 
junior champion bull was Standard 
Dandy Lad, shown by L. O. Harris 
and Sons, Ky. He headed a very 
uniform and carried consid- 
erable smoothness throughout; also 


Har- 
asso- 


classes. 


Jersey 


class 


was a little deeper than the entry 
from Shadel Farms, Wis. The win- 
ning junior yearling was reserve 
junior champion. 

There was good quality all the 
way down in the 2-year-old class 
First place went to Jester Fillpail 


Sultan, Happy Valley Farms, on his 
general appearance and smoothness, 
breediness about the head and neck, 


and good legs. He went on to be- 
come grand champion of the show. 
The second prize bull, shown by 
Nancy Ross, Ohio, was not as nice 
in the head and withers, although 
was considerable neater at the tail 
head than the champion bull. Har- 


mony showed a very sharp, dairy- 
like bull in third 

In one of the best classes of aged 
bulls he had ever seen, Dean select- 
ed Jester Standard Brave Dreamer, 
shown by Wm. Hollar, Ohio, to head 
a class of 12. Even the last place 


Jersey Jester 


Findlay, 


champion cow, 


Ohio. 


Fillpail 
owned by Happy Valley Forms of 


bull could have won in some strong 
shows The Ohio bull defeated 
Chief's Son of Etta that didn’t have 
as much depth in the heart, chest, 
rib and flank, although he showed 
a lot of stretch and breed charac- 
ter; also was exceptionally nice in 
the rump. The top aged bull was 
grand champion at Waterloo, while 
Etta’s son was reserve grand there 
Incidentally, the Chicago . champion 
was defeated in his class at Water- 
loo by Jester B. Noble Aim, owned 
by Earl and Russell Lyon, Iowa, not 
shown at Chicago 

An outstanding top in the heifer 
calf class was Masterman Jester 
Kahla, shown by Shadyrest Jerseys, 
Iowa. This very toppy heifer showed 
a lot of balance, was sharp in her 
withers, and strong over her top. 
She had been junior champion fe- 
male at Waterloo the previous week 
and earlier in the year was grand 
champion at Nebraska. In second 
was a heifer shown by Taylor 
Farms, Conn., that showed excellent 
promise of udder and was very 
deep in the body. 

Top junior yearling was Royalist 


Basileus Caramba, shown by J. 
Stutzman, IIL, that showed a lot of 
balance, was strong on her legs, 


and a good topped heifer. She placed 
over a Harris entry. 

Basil Sultan Noble Wonder, a 
Happy Valley heifer, won the senior 
yearling class on her scale, balance, 
smoothness, and promise of udder 
She defeated a very strong, mature 


heifer shown by A. G. Rankin and 
Sons, Ala., that was just ready to 
calve and her udder was a little 


hard on one side. The judge stated 
that if she calved properly, she 
could head the class. The top senior 
yearling at Waterloo, shown by 
Myers of Ohio, was showing a little 
thick and placed third at Chicago. 
The first prize senior yearling was 
junior champion while Gates’ heifer 
calf from Iowa was reserve. 

The junior get of sire class was 
won by the Get of Valiant Gem 
Basil, shown by F. Sample and B. 
Cummings, Tenn. Myers placed sec- 
ond and Happy Valley third. 


The 2-year-old class was headed 
by Wonder Advancer Sadya Rose, 


shown by Wayne and Jessie Smith, 
Ind., that had plenty of scale, was 
clean cut, good on her legs, and car- 
ried the right kind of udder. Har- 
mony Farms was in second with a 
wonderful bodied heifer that was 
not as good on her legs or fore ud- 
der. The latter had won the class 
at Waterloo. 

Draconis Jester Queen, shown by 
Ray and Phyllis Scherer, Ohio, won 
the 3-year-old class in which 26 
were shown. She was smoother 
through her loin and over the rump, 
was nicer on the udder floor, and 
her teats hung more nearly plumb 
than the entry of Nancy Ross that 
was somewhat deeper in the body. 

(Turn to page 978) 





Jersey bull, 


champion 
Rossville, 


Sultan, grand 


Georgia. 
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Here’s 
Why I Feed 
DRIED BEET 

PULP! 








ow ened 


Here are 7 Profi table Reasons 
For Feeding Dried Beet Pulp: 


. Dried Beet Pulp contains the nutrients most dairymen 
re cattle raisers need for high, profitable milk produc- 
tion and fast, steady beef gains. 

2. Dried Beet Pulp is flexible—fits right into any ration 
I want to feed. 

3. Dried Beet Pulp is bulky 
its original volume to allow 
circulate freely. 

4. Dried Beet Pulp opens up readily to aid in the digestion 
of other feeds. 

5. Dried Beet Pulp is highly palatable—animals relish 
its succulent flavor. 

6. Dried Beet Pulp is rich in M-S-F... 
Milk Stimulating Factor. 

7. Dried Beet Pulp just can’t be over-fed. 

I’ve found there’s nothing like it. No wonder Dried Beet 

Pulp is the standard of all dairy and beef feeds. 

FEEDERS! Dried Beet Pulp is seasonal, but your local 

feed dealer has a fresh supply. Better see him today, so 

you won't be caught short. 

DEALERS! Dried Beet Pulp fits into any dairy or beef 

ration. Insist on it in the feeds you now carry, suggest 

mixing it inte your custom rations. Formulas, information 
and quotations are available to you. Write, wire or 
phone direct, TODAY. 


NOBODY TRIES TO MAKE A RECORD WITHOUT DRIED BEET PULP! 


YEAR ROUND PASTURE 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 


Detroit 35, Michigan 
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Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 








[ Pusiston Maye 


Irrigation Pumping Units 
for YOUR Pasture 
Because they are: 

* EFFICIENT * COMPACT 
* DEPENDABLE * STURDY 
* FLEXIBLE IN PERFORMANCE 


Write for detailed information. Stote 





Number of Acres and Source of Woter. WY se ah 
IRRIGATION DIVISION (H. D.) A lot of postures like the above were 
HAL FIRE PUMP CO. saved last summer by HALE Irrigation 
eee Conshohocken, Pa, Units . 


‘ios Pspit ELSE 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Do You Plan 
To Buy a Farm? 


it may be the greatest business decision of your 
life. Here are mistakes other buyers have made 
and some advice from an experienced appraiser. 


by John I. Smith 


AST summer an Arkansas 
3 farmer purchased 204 acres of 
land for $16,000. He was well- 
pleased with his purchase until 
he discovered that his homestead 
was only 164 acres; the additional 
40 acres lay a mile away and 
were mere inaccessible waste. 
Unless a farmer inherits the farm 
on which he carries out his life's 
work, the purchase of a farm will 
be the most important move of his 
entire business career. For seven 
years following World War II, 
around $4 billion were spent each 
year for approximately 275,000 
farms. Tl.is dollar volume places 
the buying and selling of farms 
right at the top of all farm endeav- 
ors. Yet, farm purchasing is often 
done in an extremely careless 
manner. 


Rolling land troubles .. . 

On the western prairies, roads 
follow section lines. One can count 
the sections or subdivisions of sec- 
tions and see exactly how much 
land he is getting. However, in a 
large portion of the United States 
we have irregularity of topogra- 
phy and resulting land lines, and 
one needs a plat of the land being 
considered. 

Another farmer who _ recently 
purchased a tract of 480 acres 
thought he was getting 350 acres 
of good land. A loan agent, who 
availed himself of the aerial pho- 
tographs of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, soon no- 
tified him that he had only 150 
acres of good land and 330 acres 
of rough, wooded waste. Depend- 
ing upon visual measurements, he 
made a tremendous error. 

Many other kinds of visual errors 
are made, especially in viewing a 
farm from a high vantage point. 

When one’s perspective has been 
formed on the broad, level prai- 
ries, one will greatly overestimate 
the acreage in rolling fields with 
timbered backgrounds. Similarly, 
when one’s perspective has been 
formed among the rolling farms 
with timbered backgrounds, a 
quarter-section on the prairies will 
look to him more like a sixteenth. 

No loan agent of experience will 
inspect a farm in an irregular ter- 
ritory without first checking these 
aerial photographs which accurate- 
ly show the acreages of plow land, 
pasture, and timber. If a loan 
agent shows such interest, should 
not the buyer be much more in- 
terested in determining the accu- 
racy of the number of acres of 
good land? 


Figure cost of improvements... 


The majority of farms are sold 
at the end of a cycle, when the 
meadows, orchards, and vineyards 


The author is farm representative for 
the First National Bank of Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 


are approaching the doty stage, 
and the improvements are ap- 
proaching an overhaul. These need- 
ed improvements usually cost more 
than the buyers are inclined to es- 
timate., Buyers must avoid them, 
unless sufficient deductions in price 
can be made. 

Likewise, buyers must avoid the 
oversized buildings, the “grandpa” 
barns, and the historical buildings 
and locations that do not produce 
farm income. The buyers must 
particularly avoid obsolesence. If 
it does not conform to the proper 
standards of efficiency, a new build- 
ing can be obsolete. 

It is important to thoroughly in- 
spect the foundations, walls, roofs, 
and built-in features of any build- 
ing. 

Water is important .. . 


One of the most bitter disap- 
pointments of new farm owners is 
to find that the springs, wells, 
creeks, and ponds which afforded 
ample water when they inspected 
the farm dry up when a drouth oc- 
curs. Well water can be hard, un- 
tasty, and insufficient. The drilling 
of a Satisfactory well is a costly 
and uncertain procedure. Buyers 
must inquire diligently concerning 
the water supply. 

Buyers must discount places 
that are divided by roads or rivers, 
or by other ownership. The total 
acreage is not the most important 
point. Convenience of moving 
stock and machinery from one field 
to another is of utmost impor- 
tance. 

Other common errors which buy- 
ers make are (1) failure to em- 
ploy an attorney to check all the 
papers from the contract to the 
final closing, and (2) failure to 
check controversies which the sell- 
er might have with his neighbors 


over water rights, community 
roads, joint fences, and water 
drainage. 


About crop yields . . . 


In observing the soils, one must 
recognize that high yields do not 
guarantee that the land is good. 
Neither do low yields prove that 
the land is poor. The operator can 
affect these points greatly by the 
quality of the farming methods 
followed and by the quantity of 
fertilizer applied. 

Buyers, in recognizing these 
difficulties, often ask, “How can I 
get advice in buying my farm? 
How can I determine values? 
Whom can I trust?” 

It is the unwritten law of trad- 
ing that the seller, personally or 
through his agent, can put his best 
foot forward and get for his prop- 
erty all that the traffic will bear. 
The real estate agent is just a 
broker who must sell in order to 
make money. He does not deter- 
mine the real estate market, infla- 
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tion, or deflation. He is, however, 
an expert in showing the farm at 
its best, and that fact inclines his 
skill in favor of the seller. 


Get professional help . . . 


The buyers need similar profes- 
sional help. There are reliable pro- 
fessional appraisers but they are 
too few. Also, the buying public 
has not been educated to use them. 
Their essential purpose is to give 
the buyers confidential information 
on the productivity and current 
values of a given farm, and its 
adaptability to the purposes for 
which they want it. 

County agents, soil conservation- 
ists, agricultural teachers, and ad- 
joining farmers should all be con- 
tacted for confidential advice. 
Bankers and other lenders of mon- 
ey are important people for buyers 
to contact. The lenders of money 
know they might subsequently be 
called upon for a loan; therefore, 
they must take a reasonable posi- 
tion on values. 

The very best advisor for any 


buyer, however, is himself. It is 
not understandable how some buy- 
ers can travel just a few miles 


from: their home and completely 
lose their sense of values. 

While it is dangerous for a buy- 
er to assume that he knows all 
about values in a new territory, it 
is worse for him to assume that 
he knows nothing. He must re- 
member that well-drained, deep- 
table loam has top value if found 
in either Arkansas or California; 
that washed away hillsides or 
crawfish flats have low value in 
any and all of the states. 

Farming is a family matter; 
therefore, all members of the fam- 
ily should inspect the farm. The 


wife and children are good at find- 
ing defects. If they do not like the 
farm, the farmer probably would 
be wiser not to buy it. Their sat- 
isfaction and cooperation are big 
factors in paying for the farm. 

Prospective buyers often com- 
plain that they are confused; that 
they have received conflicting in- 
formation. That is a critical period 
for any buyer. It is then he is like- 
ly to make some serious blunder. 

Confusion is not evidence of too 
much looking; rather, it is evidence 
of insufficient looking. The prospec- 
tive buyer should continue looking 
at the farm in which he is inter- 
ested, continue inquiring, continue 
looking at other places, continue 
resting on the proposition, or even 
forgetting it if it seems to be one 
on which he cools off. Time and 
thought are aiways needed to clear 
the confusion. 


_ Mistakes more costly now... 


There are exceptions but gener- 
ally land rose in price from 1934 
through 1952. During that period 
buyers who made mistakes just 
waited around a couple of years 
and sold for a profit. By 1952 land 
had risen in value to 211 per cent 
of the 1936-40 value. What might 
prove to be as long a trend down- 
ward began in 1953 when land 
dropped about 8 points. 

Those making mistakes in buying 
soon offer to sell. They can no 
longer resell their mistakes at a 
profit, as was the case in the 1934- 
52 period. They must now look long 
for a farm that can be bought on 
sound values. Farms bought on 
sound values make for long and 
satisfied ownership, which is the 
basis of good agriculture. 





Let’s Keep 
Better Dairy Records 


H. A. Willman, 4-H Dairy Spe- 
cialist of Cornell University, said 
that a study of 806 4-H club dairy 
records revealed that 4-H club 
members do an excellent job of 
feeding their project animals when 
they are baby calves. 

However, after the calf grows up 
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FEATURING DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS on the silos of farmer mem- 
bers is a project of the Lake to 
Lake Dairy Cooperative of Manito- 
woc, Wisconsin. Many of the above 
signs are already up in the central 
part of Wisconsin. Burdette Fish- 
er of Kiel, Wisconsin, field super- 
visor for Lake to Lake, reports 
that these signs cost about $85 
each. The sign shown here is on 
the Bill Vandenberg farm in Brown 
County. 


into the yearling stage, over 1 year 
of age, the 4-H club member seems 
to lose interest. 

Comparing the 1953 4-H Dairy 
Club records with those studied 
in 1948, revealed that the members 
are doing a better job of record 
keeping. Over 200 per cent more 
records rated either excellent or 
very good. This big jump in the 
quality of records was due to: 

1. Offering more recognition for 
those members who did a good job. 

2. Integrating instruction in rec- 
ord keeping with feeding and man- 
agement. 

3. Promoting the value of record 
keeping on the basis of their value 
to the person keeping them. 


Silage Grows 
Heifers Cheaply 


South Dakota dairy department 
researchers wintered six dairy 
heifers on alfalfa silage for $15.36 
each, compared to $33.12 for six 
other dairy heifers receiving alfal- 
fa hay. Each heifer in both lots 
received 579 pounds of grain over 
the 193-day feeding period. Silage 
and hay were both first-cutting 
alfalfa, baled for one group of 
heifers’ and ensiled without pre- 
servative for the other group. 

Chase Wilson and Emery Bartle, 
conductors of the experiment, not- 
ed that the heifers on the alfalfa 
hay gained an average of 264 
pounds each compared to 238 
pounds each for the heifers eating 
the silage. But the heifers on si- 
lage gained more per pound of dry 
matter consumed and made cheap- 
er growth. They figured the extra 
growth wasn’t worth the cost. 

—FreD BERGGREN. 












lA) NEW ELECTRIC 
SILO UNLOADER 






Push a switch in the feed room 
...mo matter how cold or wet it 
is outside ... AND POWER- 
PITCH YOUR SILAGE RIGHT 
INTO THE CART-IN MIN- 
UTES. No more forking silage 
in a freezing, windy silo with 
icy silage flying down the back 
of your neck, getting into your 
eyes. No, more chopping loose 
heavy chunks of frozen silage 
and having the cows waste them. 
No more daily climing and 
crawling up icy, dangerous silo chutes and through small doors. 


A CLAY SILO UNLOADER ELIMINATES ALL THESE LONG 
BACK-BREAKING CHORE HOURS. SOLVES THE LABOR 
SHORTAGE. KEEPS SMELL OF GRASS SILAGE FROM WORK 
CLOTHES. DOES IT ALL WITH A FLICK OF THE SWITCH. 


@ Auger knives chop up hardest packed or 
frozen silage. BRING DOWN A FLUFFIER 
AND MORE PALATABLE FEED. Delivers it ot 
the rate of 100 to 150 Ibs. of corn silage 
per minute. 


Unloader is furnished complete with motor, spout, and tripod for 
mounting. Costs less than you think. Write for complete facts. 


FREE LITERATURE 


CHECK AND MAIL TODAY 








23 GD GD GD 6D GS 68 GD 6 6S OP 6 6 6 eee SO eee ee 
CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
1147 Olive St., Cedar Falls, la. t 
Gentlemen: Please send me literature: : 

1 Silo Unloader [) Barn Windows . 
[] Comfort Stalls [] Hay & Corn Drying : 
[} Barn Cleaners 
NAME : 
ADDRESS : 
city COUNTY STATE s 

















SCOTTDEL 


FEED MIXER 


MIXES FEED FAST BLENDS 
INGREDIENTS THOROUGHLY 
6 SIZES. 

15, 25, 40, 45, 80 & 120 bu. capacity 


write SCOTTDEL, INC. 


DEPT. HD, SWANTON, OHIO 


“sc, FASTER, EASIER GROOMING 


Andis EAR Clippers are used by 
leading horse breeders and stock 
men for quick removal of hair on 
eors ond heod. Quiet-running; easy 
to hondie. 110v, 60-cycle AC. At 
Soddiery, Hardware, im- 

plement Deolers o direct $1650 


Andis Clipper Co., Dept. 114-1, Racine, Wis. 
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DAIRY PROFITS 


will grow...QrOw...QrOw i 


Milk production raised $40 a head 
... in authoritative test farm check 
... WHEN YOU PROVIDE WATER AT 
A CONTROLLED 48° TEMPERATURE 


Dairy herds yield more milk when 
you supply warmed drinking water 
during winter months. Actual tests 
at prominent agricultural test sta- 
tions show milk production went 
up $40 per cow during cold months 
when 48° water was made avail- 
able. 

Best way to these extra profits 
lies in supplying water at auto- 
matically controlled temperatures 
at all times so that cattle can drink 
at will. And the answer to depend- 


able automatic temperature con- 
trol is to look for the name 
Robertshaw® on the controls em- 
bodied in the stock waterers and 
other automatic heating appli- 
ances you buy. 

Robertshaw controls on farm 
equipment such as stock waterers, 
chicken brooders and the like bring 
to them the same reliable, auto- 
matic control of temperature that 
they bring inside your home to 
range, water heater, space heater 
and other appliances. That’s only 
natural, when you remember that 
— for more than 50 years — 
Robertshaw has specialized in the 
design and manufacture of low- 
cost, dependable, precision controls. 


- CONTROLS COMPANY . 





Mr. Controls ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT DIVISION + YOUNGWOOD, PENNSYLVANIA 








Year after year. ever since 1902, 
Continental Red Seal engines have 
been the preferred power source for 
leading makes of farm machines. 
Red Seal dependability is available, 
too, in separate engines and power 





CONTINENTAL RED SEAL° POWER 





units—all standard fuels —for 
pumping, drilling, irrigating, saw- 
ing, and many other jobs on farm 
and ranch. For performance, econ- 
omy and long life, choose the old 
relicble Continental Red Seal power. 


SERVICE FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED SEAL PARTS ARE AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


Lontinenta/ Motors [orporation 
L'hD @ ached, B 


MICHIGAN 
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Changes in 
Income Tax Law 


Congress gave the Internal 
Revenue laws a thorough re- 
vision this year. Here are 
some of the more important 
changes. Subsequent articles 
will discuss the practical ques- 
tions you will want answered 
before tax filing date in 1955. 


by |. F. Hall 


To Internal Revenue laws 
have had a very thorough re- 
vision in relation to income 
tax. This revision rearranges the 
provisions so they are in more log- 
ical order, and leaves out obsolete 
material. It is an attempt to ex- 
press the laws in a more under- 
standable manner. 

The 1954 Act contains many pro- 
visions which are important to the 
growth of small business. 

The provisions have new section 
numbers. They include more rapid 
depreciation, change of date of fil- 
ing, and more liberal provision of 
benefit to the individual taxpayer. 
Some of these concern dependents, 
child care, medical expense, heads 
of household, and retirement in- 
come, 


Date of filing April 15... 


The final date for filing income 
tax returns has been changed from 
March 15 to April 15. The farmer 
must still (1) make an estimate by 
January 15 and pay the estimated 
tax and then make his final return 
by April 15, or (2) file his com- 
pleted return by January 31. If he 
files his return by January 31, he 
will not need to make an estimate. 

Section 2. Head of household 
defined. 

An unmarried individual, who 
maintains as his home a household 
which constitutes the principal 
place of abode of any dependent and 
furnishes over half of the cost of 
the household, will be considered as 
head of household. 

Section 34. Dividends 
by individuals. 

This section allows an individual 
to exclude from gross income up 
to $50 of dividend income received 
from a domestic corporation. This 
does not apply to tax-exempt farm 
cooperatives. 

Section 38. Retirement 
credit. 

Persons over 65 receiving retire- 
ment income (such as_ teachers) 
those receiving industrial pensions 
and benefits under social security, 
are granted a credit up to $1,200 
against the tax liability equivalent 
to the tax at the first bracket rate. 
Retirement income includes pen- 
sions, annuities, interest, rents, and 
dividends. 

Retirement income is further re- 
duced by any amount up to $900 
received by the retired individual 
during the taxable year. 

Section 62. Transportation ex- 
penses. 

Employees can deduct business 
transportation expenses in arriving 
at adjusted gross income and still 
use the standard deduction. 

This transportation deduction is 
not available for commuting ex- 
pense between home and place of 
employment. 


received 


income 


Section 119. Meals and lodging. 

Under the new law, meals and 
lodging are to be excluded from 
employee's income: 

(1) If they are furnished at the 
place of employment. 

(2) Are required to be accepted 
by the employee as a condition of 
his employment. 

Section 151. Deductions for per- 
sonal exemptions and dependents. 

Under the old law a $600 exemp- 
tion may be taken for a dependent 
only if his gross income was less 
than $600. The new law provides 
that the $600 earnings limit does 
not apply if the dependent is a 
taxpayer's child and under the age 
of 19, or is a student at an educa- 
tional institution during five months 
of the year. This also includes a 
veteran who is pursuing a full-time 
course of on-the-farm-training un- 
der the supervision of an education- 
al institution. 

The new law provides that a tax- 
payer may claim as a dependent 
any individual over half of whose 
support he supplies, regardless of 
the relationship, provided the in- 
dividual makes the taxpayer’s home 
his abode. 

Section 165. Theft losses. 

Under the old law losses could 
be taken only in the year in which 
they were sustained. The new law 
provides that theft losses can be 
deducted in the year in which the 
taxpayer discovers the loss. 

Section 167. Depreciation. 

The new law liberalizes deprecia- 
tion allowance through the use of 
a new method called the declining- 
balance method. This allows double 
the corresponding straight-line rate 
which has been used. 

Any one of three methods can be 
used for new property acquired 
since December 31, 1953. 

1. Under the straight-line meth- 

od the cost of the property less its 
salvage value is deducted in equal 
yearly installments over the years 
of its estimated useful life. 
“2. The declining-balance method 
uses a rate not in excess of twice 
the straight-line rate. This rate is 
applied to the unrecovered cost of 
the property. Since the unrecovered 
cost is constantly reduced by prior 
depreciation, the rate is applied to 
a declining-balance. This can be 
applied only to new property. 

3. Under the sum of ‘the year’s 
digits method the annual deprecia- 
tion allowance is computed by ap- 




















“No wonder it doesn’t look right. 
We're holding the book upside 
down.” 








. 
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plying a changing fraction to the 
taxpayer's cost of the property 
less its estimated salvage value. 
(These different depreciation meth- 
ods will be discussed in a later 
issue of Hoard’s Dairyman.) 

Section 172. Net operating loss 
deductions. 

The new law extends the net 
operating loss carryback from one 
year to two years. This applies aft- 
er December 31, 1953. The present 
five-year carryover is retained. 

Section 175. Soil and water con- 
servation expenditures. 

Farmers may deduct certain ex- 
pense items for purpose of soil and 
water conservation in respect to 
land used in farming or for preven- 
tion of erosion. These costs under 
the old law had to be capitalized. 
Expenditures are limited to 25 per 
cent of the gross farm income. 

Section 213. Medical, dental, and 
similar expenses. 

Under the old law only expenses 
paid for medical care which were 
in excess of 5 per cent of the ad- 
justed gross income could be de- 
ducted. The new law lowers this 
percentage to 3 per cent. Medicine 
and drug expenses are deductible 
in excess of 1 per cent of the ad- 
justed gross income. 

Section 214. Child care expenses. 

A widow or widower who works 
and has to hire someone to care 
for children under 12 years of age 
can deduct from adjusted gross in- 
come up to $600 for child care. 

Section 268. Sale of land with 
unharvested crops. 

This corresponds to the old iaw 
and unharvested crops are consid- 
ered as sale of a capital asset. 

Section 272. Cutting of timber. 

The income from the farm wood 
lot is considered as income from 
sale of capital assets. “Christmas 
trees” which are over 6 years of 
age when cut will be considered as 
any other timber sale. 

Section 453. Initial payment be- 
fore use of installment method. 

Under the old law, in order to 
use the installment method of re- 
porting income in the case of sales 
of real property and casual sales of 
personal property, some payment 
had to be made in the year in 
which the sale occurred. 

The new law provides that there 
need be no payment in the tax- 
able year in which the sale occurs. 
In the year in which payments are 
first made such payments must not 
exceed 30 per cent of the selling 
price. 

Section 613. 
age depletion. 

The new law modifies the treat- 
ment of various types of stone. 
Stone used for dimension or orna- 
mental stone will receive a 15 per 
cent depletion. When used for such 
purpose as road material, concrete 
agyregates will receive 5 per cent 
rate the same as sand and gravel. 

Section 1034. Sale or exchange 
of a residence. 

The old law provided that gain 
is recognized only to the extent 
that the selling price of the old 
residence exceeds the cost of the 
new. However, the selling price 
could not be reduced by the ex- 
pense of sale. The new law allows 
one to reduce the selling price by 
the selling expenses. 

It also recognizes as expense any 
cost of painting and redecorating 
for purpose of making the sale if 
done within 90 days prior to the 
sale. 

Section 1231. Property used in 
the trade or business and involun- 
tary conversions. 

This is derived from old Section 
117 (j). There is no substantive 
change intended. This pertains to 
sale of breeding animals and dairy 
cattle. 


Rates of percent- 
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You get more milk faster, easier, 


with a DE LAVAL MILKER 


You're not asked to take anybody's word 
for the fact that a De Laval will out-perform 
your present milker. 


For a 3¢ stamp or a phone call to your 
nearby De Laval dealer you can make a direct 
comparison test of the De Laval alongside the 
equipment you’re now using. Let your own 
cows show you the difference. 

There are no strings to this offer. You 
don’t commit yourself to buy anything. You 
get a De Laval Sterling Milker unit on an abso- 
lutely free trial. 


The De Laval will work on your present 
vacuum pipeline. Milk half your cows with 







De Laval Milkers are 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 


@ 








the De Laval; half with your present milker. 
After a few milkings, switch halves! Compare 
the results! 


De Laval’s 75 years of dairy experience 
will pay off in your own dairy barn! Watch 
the De Laval milk faster, cleaner. See how much 
better your cows like the De Laval. See how 
much sooner the milking’s done—with less 
labor! See how much EXTRA MILK you get 
with the De Laval! 


Call your nearby De Laval dealer or mail 
coupon now. Let De Laval’s free test start 
putting extra milk money in your pockets 
right away! 


to try... EASY to buy 


The De Laval Separator Company Dept. L-13 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


I'm pony Nee be shown. Please send me the name of my nearest 








De Laval Dealer and tell him I'd like to try a De Laval Sterling 
Milker on my present pipeline. 

Town RFD State 

Name of Present Milker. 1 milk_— cows 




















it’s expected 


to pay 
for itself 













In industry, a machine is expected to pay 
for itself by saving time and labor. In dairy 
farming, a Solar does the job by saving an 
average 30 working days a year, saving 
butterfat, improving quality and giving 
immediate measurement of milk shipped 


SOLAR 
gives you: 
* Controlled expansion 


* Stainless Steel 
Construction 


¢ S.& D. Liquid Level 
Indicator 


* End mounted Refrig- 
eration control system 


SOLAR | 


Farm Tank Department — Solar-Sturges Mfg. Div. 
Pressed Stee! Car Company, Inc., 6600 S$. Nerragansett Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 


Send your FREE Farm Tenk Selection Chart to 
Name Address ——— 
Town State a 


(0) Dairy Farmer C) Dairy Processor C) Farm Supply Dealer HON 








ry FY hiotic 


TRUE-BIOTICS’S combination of THREE power- 
ful agents (the potent anti-biotics Penicillin and 
Dihydrostreptomycin plus wonder-working Sulfa 
drugs) controls the dairyman’s most costly disease 
three ways. 


Properly administered, TRUE-BIOTIC (1) stops 
immediately the bacterial action causing the dis- 
ease; (2) brings up a reserve of anti-biotic fighting 
strength; and (3) maintains a standby guard in 
case of counter-attack. 


Your ANCHOR dealer has 3 formula TRUE-BIOTIC 

in individual 1-dose tubes; the one dozen tube Barn 

Box; and the NEW, handy six-pack MASTI-KIT 
with added disinfecting materials. 


ask for true-biotic by name 


wre 


PIVEW OR SERUM COMPANY 


SOUTH SAINT JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
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by N. N. Allen 


Why Do Cows Lick Grease? 


OES it mean that there is 
D something lacking in their 

feed? Will it do them any 
harm? These questions have come 
many times in letters:from farmers. 
We have all seen cattle licking at 
the hardened grease and dirt around 
the bearings of machinery that was 
standing in the barn lot. What is 
there about the hardened grease 
that appeals to the animal? The 
cow would not eat fresh oil or 
grease. Is she telling us that some 
minerals or other nutritional fac- 
tors are lacking? 


Probably nothing lacking .. . 


It is true that animals which are 
short of minerals sometimes show 
unnatural tastes, but the cows that 
lick at the chains or gears of the 
manure spreader are healthy, sleek, 
well-fed »animals. They show no 
signs of malnutrition of any sort. 
Besides, what could there be in a 
bit of axle grease that has-any nu- 
tritional value? 

Possibly there are traces of iron 
worn from the shaft or bearing, 
but a bare, rusty spot would be 
a much better place to lick for 
iron. It is pretty hard to know just 
why animals do many things that 
we see them do. Her licking does 
not necessarily indicate that there 
is anything wrong any more than it 
indicates that you or I are craving 
some trace of mineral matter when 
we chew on a toothpick or a piece 
of straw. 


It may be the tasfe... 


Possibly the cow licks at the 
greasy machinery just out of curi- 
osity or because there is something 
about the taste or smell of it that 
she likes. So our best answer is 
that it probably doesn’t mean a 
thing, nutritionally, when we see 
an animal licking a greasy spot on 
the machinery. 


Will it hurt the animal? ... 


We have to be a little more cau- 
tious about answering this part of 
the question. The animal does not 
gnaw off the grease, or eat it in 
any quantity. If we are dealing 
with ordinary axle grease, pressure 
gun grease, or motor oil, it is prob- 
ably entirely harmless. However, 
certain types of greases are built 
to stand up under extremely high 
pressure. These include some of the 
transmission greases used in cars 
and tractors which contain chlor- 
inated naphthalene compounds that 
are very harmful if eaten by cat- 
tle. 

Only very small amounts of these 
chlorinated naphthalenes are re- 
quired to cause trouble, so licking 
those types of greases off the ma- 
chinery might be disastrous. 


Cause X disease ... 


The condition caused by these 
compounds has been known as X 
disease. Severe cases usually cause 
death. In one or two instances, 
heavy losses have resulted from 
very .small amounts of the grease 
used*for lubricating the pelleting 
machines getting into the pelleted 
feed..Beed manufacturers are now 
aware of this danger, and they 
avokl the use of greases containing 
these harmful compounds. Farmers 


will do well to check on the oils 
or greases used in the transmis- 
sions and differentials of the trac- 
tors or trucks that might be used 
where cattle can get at them. 


Other licking dangers .. . 


While we are on this subject, we 
might mention some other cases 
where the licking or chewing habit 
may get cattle into trouble. We 
often see them licking recently 
painted surfaces. This is another 
situation where they lick, not be- 
cause the paint contains anything 
that they need, but because there 
is something about the taste or 
smell, that appeals to them. If it is 
a lead paint that they are licking, 
it may cause lead poisoning which 
is usually fatal. 


Use lead-free paint... 


Young calves often gnaw at the 
walls of their pens, apparently just 
to exercise their teeth. We have 
seen one case where three 
calves died before the owner sus- 
pected the freshly painted walls of 
their pens. There were tooth marks 
all over these walls where the bare 
wood was showing. 

It is always safest to use paint 
that contains no lead for barns, 
fences, or barn equipment where 
cattle can get at it. Barn equipment 
manufacturers use lead-free paints, 
and sell stanchion enamels which 
do not contain lead. All empty 
paint pails which have contained 
lead paint should be disposed of 
where there is no chance for cattle 
to get at them. 


Other dangerous materials .. . 


Most fertilizer bags carry warn- 
ings that they should be burned 
or buried as a safety measure to 
prevent farm animals from getting 
at them. This may seem unneces- 
sary for an empty paper bag, but 
the bag is never quite empty. Some 
of the nitrates used in fertilizers 
are very poisonous to cattle, and 
the amounts sticking to the bag 
are sufficient to kill them. They 
will lick the bags, too, if given a 
chance, possibly because of a salty 
taste, and a few licks may be fatal. 


Do not take chances .. . 


It is a very good practice to 
burn or bury immediately, all bags 
in which fertilizers, spray mate- 
rials, weed killers, or seed treating 
compounds have been packed. They 
are not all dangerous, but many of 
them are, and regardless of wheth- 
er it is curiosity or taste appeal 
that makes them do it, cattle will 
lick at such materials, often with 
fatal results. It is easy to play 
safe, and it is much better than 
being sorry. 





The teacher was correcting Bob- 
bie’s arithmetic paper, and looking 
at him speculatively, came out 
with a plaintive: 

“Bobbie, it scarcely seems pos- 
sible one person could make so 
many mistakes.” 

“Oh,” quickly and sympatheti- 
cally responded Bobbie, “I didn’t 
do them alone. Daddy and mommy 
helped me.” 
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Dairymen Save Chore Time, Cut Risk 
With New Calf Raising Discovery! 





“Young Life” Ingredient in Replacer Saves 


More Milk, Protects Health of Fall Calves 


Calf raising will be easier, safer, and more profit- 
able this fall for farmers who use Kaff-A milk 
replacer with the new “young life’”’ ingredient, 
Hidrolex. Dairymen who used the new formula 
when it was first developed last fall say that it 
takes most of the extra cost, work and risk out 
of fall calf raising. 

Ordinary milk sugar (lactose) is ‘‘pre- 
digested”’ in Hidrolex to form simple sugars 
that pass rapidly into the bloodstream. These 
sugars give the baby calf a quick surge of en- 
ergy without taxing its delicate digestive sys- 
tem. No other nursing formula (not even cow’s 
milk) supplies energy so rapidly in the critical 
period after birth. Kaff-A with Hidrolex can 
replace all milk after colostrum so that you do 
not have the expense with your fall calves of 
using higher priced milk than is available in 
spring flush. 

Calf raisers also say that the extra energy, 
antiobiotic protection, and balanced nutrition 
of milk products and vitamin additives in 
Kaff-A make fall calf raising safer. Nutritional 
scours are virtually eliminated. There are no 
upsets due to changes in amounts or composi- 
tion of the milk intake as in nursing cows. 

Fall calves on the new Kaff-A formula receive 
a wide safety margin of vitamins, minerals and 
other essential elements of a ration. Since they 
are fed measured amounts, there are no diges- 
tive upsets from overfeeding or underfeeding. 
Dairymen who fed Kaff-A last fall said their 
calves grew faster, had sleeker coats and were 


. 





Raises Best Calves With 
No Milk After Fourth Day 


“Here are pictures of some of the 17 calves | have on 
Kaff-A with Hidrolex at the present time. | have used 
Kaff-A for the past four years with very good success, 
but since Hidrolex has been added a very marked 





improvement in the calves’ early growth has been 
noticed with no scouring troubles encountered. My 
cost of raising these calves has been only half what 
it was when | used whole milk. 
| feed no milk after fourth day; Kaff-A with 
Hidrolex is fed from then on. As the calves start to 
eat dry feed, | switch them to dry Kaff-A on top of 
grain ration. Warm waier is given three times daily in 
limited amounts until the 10th week. 
“I know these are the best calves | have ever raised. 
I have recommended Koff-A to all my neighbors.” 
James Thompson, Farm Manager, 
Green Meadows Jersey Farm, Farmdale, Ohio 














. 


large-framed, big-barreled heifers ready to turn 
onto pasture in the spring. 

Convenience is another advantage of Kaff-A 
over whole milk or ordinary replacers that have 
to be mixed with milk or supplemented with 
special foods or drugs. The working day can be 
shortened by feeding calves before the herd is 
milked. The feeding job is so simple that even 
children can care for calves. Kaff-A can be 
quickly dissolved and fed at the right tempera- 
ture even in cold weather. . 

New Kaff-A with Hidrolex is available now 
to help dairymen hold up fall milk volume and 
still raise beautiful fall calves. Milk haulers and 
feed dealers supply Kaff-A in 25 or 50 lb. con- 
tainers with handy measuring cups and com- 


plete feeding instructions. 


“BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OTHER METHOD” 














“Bigger calves, deeper bodied, with good bar- 
rels and thrifty hair coat,” Mr. Starr says. 





Mr. Nash demonstrates that “calves like the new 
Kaff-A better.” 


“| believe we were the first to try the new 
Kaff-A with Hidrolex when Troup Feed and 
Farm Supply at Troup, Texas, received 

their first shipment. We fed nine calves on 
this new Kaff-A last fall and can sincerely 
say it is the best product we have ever 
tried. 

“The previous three years we raised all our 
calves on nurse cows, but the rich milk of 
our Jerseys caused a lot of scours. In fact, we 
lost eight out of ten calves. We started 
raising our calves on milk replacers, and 

fed seven calves on two other brands before 
we changed to the new Kaff-A. 

“These calves we have raised on the new 
Kaff-A are far better than those raised on 
the other brands at the same age. They are 
bigger calves, deeper bodied, with good 
barrels and thriftier hair coat. Not only that 
but the calves like the new Kaff-A better, 
and we haven't had one case of scours. 

“All our calves are artificially sired; so we 
want to raise every one of them. We haven't 
lost a calf on the new Kaff-A, in fact we 
have had better results with this new product 
than any other method we have used in 


the last four years.” 
H. G. Nash 
Starr and Nash Dairy 
Route No. 1 
Troup, Texas 








KAFF A? 220:2x 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY «+ DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Dept. WD. Division Office:: Danville, Ill., Des Moines, la., Lancaster, Pa., Atlant, Ga., Springfield, Me., 
Sacramento Emulsions, 


, Calif., Makers of Hidrolex, Semi-Solid 
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AND WE THINK WE EAT WELL 


\ VMERICANS are a smug, self-satisfied peo- 
. speakers orate that we are the 
fed, the best clothed, the best housed, 


ple Our 


d the healthiest people. Editorial writers 
extol the great advantages we enjoy. All in 
all, we are a pretty puffed up lot. 

To let some of that swelling down, we 
would point out that the ‘average American 
ranks far down the list in the amount of 


butter he consumes compared with his neigh- 
bors in other lands. While we consume 8 or 
of butter, the average Belgian con- 
sumes 25 pounds, the average Dane 16 
pounds, the Finn 34 pounds, the Frenchman 
14 pounds, the West German 14 pounds. The 
Swede pounds and the Englishman 
and his neighbors in the United Kingdom 14 
The Canadian enjoys 23 pounds, the 
and the New Zealander 


9 pounds 


eats 26 


pounds 
Australian 30 pounds 
10 pounds 


This high consumption of butter is en- 
joyed even though margarine is also avail- 
able and used in large quantities. For ex- 
ample, the Belgian not only uses 25 pounds 
of butter but 17 pounds of margarine, as 
well. We consume around 8 pounds of mar- 


rarine 
Of particular interest to us, is a statement 
made by a speaker at a dairy meeting re- 
cently. He stated that the average Belgian 
must work six times as long to earn enough 
money to buy a pound of butter as does the 
merican, 


And we think we are so schmart! 


THE ROLE OF THE SHOW 


TOW that the 1954 show season is history, 
we reflect again on what has been ac- 
complished. Champions have been crowned. 
Reams of publicity have been distributed to 
the four corners of the land. What function 
has been served? 

First, type standards have been reviewed 
and reapplied. Leading breeders have bene- 
fited from an effective advertising medium. 
Other breeders have located a possible source 
stock. To this end, the shows 
have performed a useful function. 

To a extent, the shows 
vided an breeders to 
fessionally 
value 

The question that arises is whether or not 
warrant the outlay in time 
We must admit that the shows 
do little to promote the sale of milk and 
dairy products. As far as attracting dairy 
farmers is concerned, the number of farmers 
who attend is pitifully small. Take away the 
families of the showmen and the salaried 
dairy people and the ringside would be prac- 
tically naked 

Financially, the dairy cattle shows do not 
support themselves. Rodeos and coliseum 
shows are needed to attract paying city cus- 
tomers every night so that the shows may 
return a profit. Dairy farmer attendance 
doesn’t come anywhere near paying the 
Truly, this is a strange state 


of breeding 


have pro- 
meet pro- 
This is not without 


lesse! 
irena for 
and socially 


these benefits 


and money. 


premium list. 
f affairs. 
Lest we be misunderstood, we would make 
t clear that we like the national dairy cattle 
We have been attending them for 


nows. 


== 


= 
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years and look forward each year to attend- 
ing again. Perhaps it is because we like fine 
cattle and the people who like those cattle, 
too. 

Obviously, however, there is something 
lacking. Otherwise our national shows would 
attract thousands of people. The national 
plowing matches and conservation field days 
put our shows to shame in attendance. 

What is missing? 

Why do not you, as a dairy farmer, see 
the Waterloo or Chicago show? 

If you have suggestions for making them 
more attractive, write us your opinion. Per- 
haps some new ideas will help rebuild these 
fine shows to a more appealing mecca for 
dairy farmers every fall. 





“BUG CHASING” IS FUTILE 


ASTITIS appears from time to time on 

almost every dairy farm. Without ques- 
tion, it is the costliest health hazard in the 
dairy barn. 

In all the advice we receive on controlling 
mastitis, we can recognize two schools of 
thought. On the one hand are those who 
tackle the problem bacteriologically. The 
other school looks to management or good 
husbandry. 

Almost 15 years ago we had to make a 
choice between the two points of view. Fortu- 
nately, we chose to follow the management 
approach, We believe the decision has proven 
correct. 

Interesting to us is the origin of the “bug 
chasing” school. Several years ago an out- 
standing young veterinary scientist rose rap- 
idly in one of our leading veterinary colleges. 
His background, brilliance, and aggressive- 
ness marked him as a man to watch. He was 
destined to make a mark in his field. It so 
happened that he was greatly interested in 
mastitis and devoted much of his research 
to this disease. His writing and speaking 
commanded widespread attention and a sub- 
stantial following. 

Back of the young scientist, however, was 
the dean of the veterinary college. Under 
him our young leader received his training 
and a high degree of rather strict guidance. 

The dean was primarily a_bacteriologist. 
His approach to almost every problem was 
through the microscope. So it was with the 
early work on mastitis. Every effort was 
bent to eliminate all organisms, particularly 
streptococcus agalactiae from the udder. To 
this day, many dairymen and veterinarians 
are pursuing the same objective. In all our 
travels, however, we know of no results to 
indicate the practical soundness of this ap- 
proach. 

The article appearing on page 941 of this 
issue brings mastitis control into its proper 
perspective. We hope the findings reported 
here will guide us in the future. This is not 
to infer that we can ignore the bacteriological 
aspects of mastitis. For from it. All we wish 
to emphasize is that mastitis will not be pre- 
vented by a costly, exhausting effort to elimi- 
nate the organisms. The sounder approach 
is to eliminate the predisposing causes which 
offer the organisms an opportunity to do 
their damage. Effective prevention and 
prompt antibiotic treatment offer the best 
prospect for keeping our losses to a minimum. 
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THOSE WONDERFUL UDDERS 


REMEMBER what kind of udders were com- 

mon a few years ago? You do not have 
to go far back in your memory to recall the 
big, pendulous masses which were regretted 
but too often condoned. Those large, broken 
udders were particularly common in our great 
breeding herds whére top production records 
were made. Many accepted them as an in- 
evitable result of a high milk flow. 

Perhaps the most striking and heartening 
improvement in dairy type is the advance 
dairy cattle breeders have made in size, 
shape, and attachment of udders. Teat place- 
ment has improved, too. 

This change for the better is dramatically 
emphasized at the national dairy shows. High 
producing animals of good type are now found 
in the Holstein, Guernsey, and Brown Swiss 
breeds. A few years back we could expect 
this acceptable type only in the Jersey and 
Ayrshire classes. 

Certainly other improvements have been 
made, too. Becoming rare is the old, loose- 
shouldered, weak-topped Guernsey with her 
sky-high tail setting. She is a pretty classy 
dairy lady today. 

Remember the heavy-shouldered, funnel-ud- 
dered Brown Swiss? She wouldn’t dare appear 
in a show ring today. Those Swiss udders we 
see now are tailor-made for easy milking. 
What’s more, they are up there out of harm’s 
way. Truly, this has been a great breeding 
achievement. 

Going back to those broken udders . . . the 
Holsteins almost had a corner on that charac- 
ter. Remember those bruised and scarred ud- 
ders bumping along at ankle level? We rare- 
ly see them any more. What a relief to be 
rid of them. 

In Jerseys, the sickle-hocked, weak little 
cow has not lost a bit of her splendid dairi- 
ness as those legs have been strengthened 
and she has taken on more size and scale. 

Even in the Ayrshires, long bred for ex- 
cellent type, we find some improvements. We 
like the retreat from the vessel-type udder 
and the advance to a more dairy-like animal. 

Let those who spoof at the value of breed- 
ing for type as well as production reflect a 
bit on what we have witnessed during the 
past few years. Let them ask themselves if 
they want to go back to the type of yester- 
year. We want no part of it. Let us, instead, 
deliver a tribute to those breeders of regis- 
tered cattle who, with patience and determin- 
ation, have brought this blessing upon us. 





In 1909, W. D. Hoard said: 


THE KEY NOTE 


HEN the dairy farmer shall have become 

a true lover of Nature, then will he 
scorn to rob or despoil her. Then will she 
minister more efficiently to his being; then 
will he see that into his hands has been 
committed a great trust, the life of the soil 
and the lives of his farm animals. As he 
ministers to them, so will they answer back 
to him in all they have to give for the en- 
largement of his spirit, in all its comprehen- 
sions, as well as his increase in riches. 
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Why | Support A.D.A.” 


This dairy farmer has been critical of A.D.A. but supports it because it is 


FTER cashing their milk 
checks, a group of dairy 
farmers stopped at a tav- 

ern. As the day was warm, they 
were enjoying a friendly glass of 
beer before starting back home. 
Another farmer came in, waving a 
check, and said in a loud voice: 
“Drink up boys; the next one is on 
me. This is my A.D.A. check so 
this won’t cost me a cent.” 

This man felt that he received 
more for his money. by buying 
beer for his friends than by invest- 
ing it in advertising his product. It 
seems that this opinion is shared 
by others as the American Dairy 
Association does get a few re- 
quests for refunds every year. In 
that area there were 13 requests 
after this incident. 

A thing like that can cause a 
chain reaction which is bad for 
the whole industry, especially now 
when we are bothered by surpluses. 
In any industry, when the produc- 
ers begin to deliver more goods 
than the consumers will buy read- 
ily, that industry finds itself in 
trouble. 

There are two solutions to this 
problem: Cut back production to 
the present level of consumption, 
or raise the level of consumption 
to fit the production. 

This is very easily said. It is the 
doing that is hard. 

It would seem rather foolish to 
cut back production when consump- 
tion is so low. It would seem that 
the best solution would be to try 
to increase the use of milk and its 
products. 

The A.D.A.’s sole purpose is to 
stimulate the use of the best food 
in the world—milk—and the prod- 
ucts made from it. This job is done 
in four ways: Advertising, mer- 
chandising, public relations, and re- 
search. 

The advertising field today is big 
business. Through radio and tele- 
vision programs, much of our en- 
tertainment is paid for by the man- 
ufacturers or distributors of vari- 
ous products. These firms are all 
competing for the consumer’s dol- 
lar. The ones who do the best job 
of promotion of their products are 
going to get it. 

One of the greatest comedians of 
our time is now on radio for A.D.A. 
The Bob Hope shu.. is a very pop- 
ular radio show and should do 
much to sell milk. The Bob Cros- 
by show on television is also spon- 
sored two days a week by A.D.A. 

[A new “Disneyland” television 
show is also being sponsored by 
A.D.A. this fall. — Eds.] 

These shows stress the need for 
milk at any age in life. It is to 
our advantage to sell fluid milk 
rather than wait until it becomes a 
manufactured product. 

Magazine ads have done much to 
tell about our products. By getting 
tie-in ads with other products, the 
A.D.A. has received about $12 
worth of advertising for each dollar 
spent. There are many products 
which just naturally go together, 
such as pancake flour, maple syrup, 


pork links, and butter. A very at- 
tractive four-page ad has been 
made up with these products each 
receiving a good deal of publicity. 

There are a number of other 
similar tie-ins which have been 
used in the past and, of course, 
there are many magazine ads of 
dairy products alone. 

The field of merchandising covers 
anything that has to do with pre- 
senting a product for sale. The 
A.D.A. has designed many attrac- 
tive containers and displays for the 
use of store managers to better 
present dairy products for the ap- 
proval of their customers. 

With as much buying being done 
in supermarkets as there is today, 
there must be a lot of attention 
given to the location of the display 
for dairy products in the store. 
People don’t like to go out of their 
way to pick up the things they 
want. Operators of supermarkets 
have reported greatly increased 
sales when the dairy display was 
moved to a more prominent and 
convenient position in the store. 

In the field of public relations 
the dairy industry has_ suffered 
some severe setbacks recently. In 
addition to the unfavorable publici- 
ty in regard to imitations, we have 
lost a lot of good will because of 
government price supports. It is 
very hard for a taxpaying buying 
public to understand why their tax 
dollars should be spent to support 
the price of a product which has a 
surplus when such action forces 
their already high cost of living 
still higher. 

An explanation is certainly due 
if we are to recapture the good 
will of our customers. This could 
be done by a series of ads but it 
will cost a lot of money. 

In relation to other foods the 





basically sound. Most of its shortcomings have been due to lack of funds. 


price of dairy products is very low. 
If we could only convince the 
housewife of the bargain she is get- 
ting when she buys’ our products, 
our sales would increase. During 
the depression of the 1930's a la- 
boring man worked 59'2 minutes 
to earn enough money to buy a 
pound of butter. In 1953 he only 
worked 28 minutes, or less than 
half as long. 

It must be pointed out to the 
housewife that the amount of real 
food in dairy products is the best 
food bargain. 

The A.D.A. carries on research 
continually in an effort to develop 
new uses for milk and also to dis- 
cover better ways to sell it. It 
takes experts to promote and set 
up advertising campaigns to sell a 
product. 

In the whole scheme of promo- 
tion of our goods, all the phases 
of the A.D.A. program are neces- 
sary. There is no use in spending 
a lot of money on an advertising 
campaign and then neglect good 
merchandising methods. When pub- 
lic relations are bad neither good 
advertising nor merchandising are 
of much use. Research will show 
why the public is angry at us and 
what must be done to better our 
standing with them. 

Ever since it was formed, the 
A.D.A. has been hampered in its 
work by a lack of money. It seems 
some producers of milk are reluc- 
tant, for a variety of reasons, to 
spend their money promoting their 
product. One man I talked with 
seemed to feel that it was the job 
of the distributors to pay for this 
work as distributors of other prod- 
ucts do. 

The wholesalers and retailers do 
spend considerable money adver- 
tising but it is not enough. They 
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“Sure — I’ve been stay- 
ing away from fatty 
foods. Mostly, it’s good 


old exercise—like push- 
ing away from the table 
ie Ge...” 








“ ... Oh, they couldn’t 
have shrunk that much, 


Clarence. Do you sup- 
pose I got your wash 
mixed with Ed’s?” 











haven't the incentive to try to sell 
the surplus. 

When the expanded program of 
A.D.A. was announced, I heard a 
farmer say he couldn’t see much 
sense in spending a lot of money 
advertising when everybody knows 
all about milk already. This might 
have been true many years ago be- 
fore we had so much competition 
from vegetable products. 

But, in the past 10 years, many 
new housewives have set up house- 
keeping who have heard all their 
lives that the cheaper vegetable 
oils are just as good as dairy prod- 
ucts. We must reach these con- 
sumers with our own advertising 
to show where we have a superi- 
ority over these imitations. 

As long as we were getting 90 
per cent of parity, we were satis- 
fied to sit on our backsides and not 
do a thing to help ourselves. Now 
maybe we will sit up and start 
to really promote this best food 
in the world which we are produc- 
ing. 

There are a great many farm or- 
ganizations operating today. How- 
ever, the only one I have ever seen 
do anything about selling and pro- 
moting dairy products is the A.D.A. 
We have all seen the folly of send- 
ing petitions and delegations to 
Washington to try to have the sup- 
port price raised. The dairyman 
must get on the ball and promote 
more sales. 

There have been times when 1 
have been severely critical of the 
A.D.A. However, I will give it my 
wholehearted support, as I always 
have, because, although it is not 
perfect, it is basically sound Most 
of its shortcomings were due to a 
lack of money, which kept it from 
doing a better job. 

There have been rare occasions 
when I have been critical of even 
my good wife. Sometimes’it devel- 
oped that the fault was mine. Such 
could be the case when I criticise 
the A. D. A. 

With the cooperation of every 
dairy farmer, this problem of sur- 
pluses can be overcome and a de- 
cent price be paid the producer. 
With a contribution of only 2 cents 
per hundred of milk, no one is go- 
ing to suffer any hardship. I hope 
to see the day when we will in- 
vest 5 cents per hundred in A.D.A. 

It is not fair nor right for a few 
to get the benefit of the good 
work paid for by others, but as 
long as this is on a voluntary basis, 
there always will be a few willing 
to do this. 

Even though we see someone 
else shirking his duty to himself 
and others, we should, nonetheless, 
all get our shoulders to the wheel 
and get this job of selling moving 
at full speed. We have seen that 
no one else is going to do the job 
for us; it is up to us. We have 
the organization and the leader- 
ship. All we have to do is get be- 
hind them and give them our full 
support. 


Wisconsin, VINCENT JESSE, 
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ANTIBIOTIC OINTMENT 











“4-BARRELLED” 
- WEAPON 
AGAINST 


MASTITIS 


TARGOT COMBINES 4 GREAT ANTIBIOTICS 


...to effectively control the many mastitis-causing bacteria 





Treat MASTITIS promptly...and 
avoid “GARGET” with TARGOT 


~ At the first sign patsy lu vg he tringy milk on your strip cup s , infuse the infected quarter with 
TARGOT ...and avoid * ‘Gar _ Y tecet septic mastitis). ‘She uid the > wes ion a eady ees ciind that 
stage, SULMET® Su sife methazine admi nist ered by or under the direction of you tran are will produce 
effective results. 
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TARGOT* 
AUREOMTCIN® Cnlortetracytien 
temp Dibydrestreptomycn . Pranig 
MASTITIS OINTMEN 
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feeepoe (os Sieve) aay 
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spread a film of TARGOT over the palm 
of your hand. Rinse se aasedly with water, at milk tempera- the palm of your hand in exactly the same way. Rinse in 

not rinsed away and fost. Similarly, milking water at milk temperature. Virtually all trace of the medica- 
T has been diffused, will not tion is immediately washed away. When the treated quarter ig 
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MAKE THIS TEST 





Spread other type non-ointment base udder medication on 


milked, this type medication milks out and is lost. 


TARGOT — newest product of famous Lederle research — 
offers you fast, positive action when mastiti$ infection takes 
a good cow out of your milking string. Dairy profits fade 
when milk production is lost. TARGOT saves these profits 
for you by its fast, sure “4-barrelled” attack on the infection. 

Mastitis can be caused by many different kinds of bac- 
teria. TARGOT combines four powerful -antibiotics—AURE- 
OMYCIN* Chlortetracycline, Neomycin, Dihydrostrepto- 
mycin and Penicillin — for a smashing “4-barrelled” attack 
on these bacteria. 


TARGOT’S lighter-than-milk base carries the four anti- 
biotics into fast contact with udder tissue. The full infusion 
of the drugs contacts the tissue for fast, effective treatment. 
The tissue is saved, and the udder speedily returned to 
normal. ‘ 


TARGOT coats the udder tissue, does not remain sus- 
pended in the milk, and so is not withdrawn and lost when 
the quarter is milked. TARGOT remains in the udder up 
to 72 hours longer to complete its work. 


When mastitis flares up in your herd, shoot straight at 
it — with “4-barrelled” TARGOT. Available at your drug- 


gist or feed dealer. Write for free literature, 
*Trade-Mark 





LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
Pearl River american Cyanamid company 


New York 



























.»- far more effective 
on ice or snow 
than any tire treads! 





TRACTION 
YOU CAN 
TRUST 





Weed V-Bar Tire 
Chains stop you 
shorter...keep you 
moving better in 
deep snow 


e Farm trucks and cars need 
WEED V-Bar Tire Chains to 
prevent skids and crashes... 
to keep you rolling when snow 
would stop bare-tired wheels... 
to help you climb slippery hills. 

WEED CHAINS have V-Bars, 
slanted left and right for bal- 
anced 288 or more 
steel gripping points give you 


traction. 


traction you can trust when you 
need it. Ask your dealer for WEED 


V-Bar Tire Chains. . . now! 
New Zip-On 

Appliers save 

you time and g \ 

trouble. Buy EASIER 

them when you To 

buy your WEED , 

V-Bar Tire | PUTON! 

Chains. And 





do it soon! 

ACCO American Chain & 
7m Cable Company, Inc., 

Bridgeport, Conn. In 

Canada: Dominion 

Chain Company, Ltd., 

oe Niagara Falls, Ont. 












TIRE CHAINS 
1904-1954 
Intentionally Better for 50 Years ! 
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(Continued from page 945) 


that and I have replacement heif- 
ers, I sell het 

Welkener: It is not our prac- 
tice to cull cows on the basis ol 
their first lactation The produc- 
tion of each and every cow in the 
herd is under constant observation 
Daily milk records are kept on all 
cows in milk. We like to have our 
heifers finish their 305-day lacta- 
tion milking approximately 20 
pounds of milk a day [I am 


very critical of short time produc- 
and if an animal follows the 
trend of short time milking in her 
second lactation, she is sent to the 
butcher. Our 2-year-old Jersey 
cows producing 6,000 to 7,000 
pounds of milk in 305 days have 
produced in excess of 10,000 pounds 
as mature cattle 


ers 


of milk 


Foster: We have no hard and 
fast rule, but do think 2-vear-olds 
should produce at least 400 pounds 


butterfat. I well remember a cow 
that produced only 340 pounds as a 
2-year-old. She was a good looking 
heifer so we kept her finally 
developed into an 800-pound butter- 
fat cow on 2x daily milking 
Smith: We try to maintain a 
herd average of 8,000 pounds milk 
or better including first calf heif- 
If a heifer does not make this 


She 


ers 

in 305 days, 2x, she is kept for 
another lactation. If on the sec- 
ond lactation she does not come 


up to this standard, she is sold for 
beef. Of sometimes a cow 
will have a “bad” year. In that 
case she is given another chance. 
We keep daily milk production 
records on the entire herd. Only 
butterfat records are kept on the 
cows on A.R. herd test. We of- 
ficially test all first-calf heifers 
and then test them again the third 
and fourth lactation. 


course, 


How does classification affect 
your culling program? 

Bentley: At the present time 
we have only one cow not rating 
Desirable or higher. She probably 


will be sold as soon as a replace- 


ment is available, especially since 
she is the only animal left in her 
immediate family 

Bowen: Quite directly, since we 
do not plan to keep many cows 
that do not classify Good Plus or 
better 

Rankin: We try to cull the low- 
er classifying cows, especially if 
they're from families that aren't 
generally good type. Offhand, I 


can think of two mature cows that 
classify less than Very Good. With 
heifers, we don't cull them just 
for low classification unless they 
have broken udders or look like 
they don’t have a chance to im- 
prove. We have several Excellent 
cows that were Good as heifers 
Harder: Classification affects 
our culling program very little 
Stanfield: We cull everything 


that is less than Good Plus 
Johnson: Classification doesn't 
affect our culling program. 
Welkener: In our years of clas- 
sification, we have had two Fair 
cows; one was sent to the butch- 


er; the other.was kept for further 
classification, and is in the herd 
today as a Good Plus cow. It is 
not our practice to cull on classifi- 
cation alone, but to cull on a com- 
bination of low production and 
low classification. 

Foster: I think that we have 


own herd, 
classification 


classified our 
even before official 
began. We take type into consid- 
eration (this includes dairy tem- 
when culling. 

After we classified we 
cows. 


ilways 


perament) 
Smith: 


culled several 


What diseases or ailments do 
you consider serious enough to 
automatically remove her from 
the herd? What is done with 
chronic mastitis cases? Are three 
teaters disposed of? 


Bentley: A cow with lump jaw 
is automatically eliminated from 
the herd. This only crops up once 
in a great while. What we do with 
chronic mastitis cases depends on 
the family line, or more particu- 
larly, the value of the animal as a 
brood cow. It also depends on her 
ability to produce in her other 
quarters despite the mastitis. In 
most cases, if the trouble is severe, 
the cow is_ slaughtered. Three 
teaters are not disposed of. 

Bowen: Cows with chronic mas- 
titis are seldom profitable; hence 
we sell them for beef. If a cow 
has chronic mastitis, poor feet and 
acetonemia year after year, 
or a pendulous, weak udder she is 
automatically removed from the 
herd. Three teaters are not neces- 
sarily disposed of. although we sel- 
dom keep many blemished cows. 

Rankin: We _ consider Bang’s 
disease or any contagious disease 
serious enough to eliminate a cow 
from the herd. Cows with chronic 
mastitis are sent to the stock- 
yards unless they’re mighty good 
cows otherwise. The ones we have 
kept we've used as nurse cows for 


legs, 


bull calves. Normally we dispose 
of three teaters. We don’t have 
one now, but we have cows we'd 


keep if they lost a quarter. 

Harder: We cull out all cows 
whose udders have broken down 
to the point where we think they 
will be a nuisance cow in their 
next lactation or cows that are so 
slow to breed that their produc- 
tion would not warrant keeping 
them over a long dry period. Hard 
milkers generally eliminate them- 
selves in low production. Three 
teaters are not disposed of for 
that reason alone. 

Stanfield: Mastitis, Bang’s dis- 
ease, T.B., extremely hard milk- 
ers, and extremely nervous cows 
are removed from the herd. Wheth- 
er we remove a three teater from 
the herd depends on her produc- 
tion ability. Chronic mastitis cases 
are sent to slaughter. 

Johnson: T.B. and repeated mas- 
titis are considered serious enough 
for the cows to be automatically 
removed from the herd. Three 
teaters are disposed of as soon as 
possible. 

Welkener: We have had very 
little trouble with diseases and ail- 
ments, but would consider chronic 
mastitis serious enough to auto- 
matically remove her from the 
herd. We have milked by hand 
since 1946 and have hardly any 
mastitis trouble. Three teaters are 
disposed of unless they are valu- 
able as brood cows. 

Foster: Tuberculosis, brucellosis, 
and chronic mastitis are serious 
enough so that a cow with any 
one of these would be disposed of. 
However, in the case of chronic 
mastitis, if treating does not clear 
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When power fails — 
or voltage drops — 
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Model 305CK 
3,500 watts, A.C. 


eee On your 


ONAN Electric Plant 


Insure your electric power supply. An 
Onan Gasoline-driven Electric Plant 
furnishes regular 110-volt electricity 
for lights, pumps, milkers, oil burn- 


er, freeze chest, etc., when storms 
cut highline power. Easy to install. 
1,000 to 50,000 watts, A. C. 


Also available: Onan A.C. Generators for tractor 
drive... 3,000, 4,000, 7,000 and 10,000 watts. 


Write for Folder 
D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
7811Unlv. Ave. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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SEAL OUT! 


Seal out contamination from 
your well! Eliminate the dan- 
gerous, unsanitary frost pit 
and meet Grade A milk re- 
quirements by installing the 
new Duplex Pitless System. 
The Duplex is the most eco- 
nomical method of frost proof- 
ing your well. All the cost of a 
frost pit, as well as the trouble 
of keeping it clean and 


sanitary, is saved. 
THE ORIGINAL 
DUPLEX 
DISCHARGE UNIT 


DUPLEX MFG. CO., Superior, Wis. 
Pumps « Pump Jacks + Water Systems 
Well Supplies + Pitless Units 
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“SAVE MONEY 





New type electric cast aluminum waterer — 
completely automatic —heated inlets available 
for sub-zero weather. Flow rate 312 g.p.m. 
Designed for —_. a and lambs. Slave 
units provide additiona freight 

water points at half cost. . prepaid $39.95 
Order from your dealer or direct from factory. 

THE RHINEHART MFG. CO., INC. 
1143 Polk St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HOOF ROT?’ 


CANKER — THRUSH 


A powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic for stubborn 
hoof conditions, fungus 
infections. Easy to appl 
~pour it on. 12 oz. bottle 
—$1.00 at your dealer's, 
or by mail postpaid. 


H.W. Naylor Co., Morris 11, WY. 
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the udders they go to the stock- 
yards unless they are high rec- 
ord cows and could be used as 
nurse cows, if the milk is not too 
bad. Three teaters are not dis- 
posed of, for some may come back 
the next lactation. 

Smith: Incurable mastitis, T.B., 
and Bang’s disease are serious dis- 
eases that would automatically 
eliminate a cow from the herd. 
If a cow develops chronic mastitis 
in the later part of her lactation, 
she is dried up and antibiotic oint- 
ment injected into her udder. If 


She shows mastitis again after 
freshening, she is sold for beef. 
We have occasionally kept three 


teaters for one or two lactations 
if they meet production standards. 
However, they are the first to be 
culled when we need the room. 


Are hard milkers, those with 
nervous dispositions, or small 
cows discriminated against? 


Bentley: Yes. These are things 
we do not want to breed for. A 
nervous disposition is most dis- 
agreeable for a milking parlor and 
loafing barn operation. 

Bowen: You bet. Life is too 
short to milk hard milkers and 
they usually, sooner or later, be- 
come victims of mastitis. Nervous 
cows may stay if they are good 
enough, and I would always rather 


have a good little cow than an 
ordinary big one. 
Rankin: We haven't had many 


hard milking cows and don’t want 
any abnormal nervous cows if we 
can help it (we culled one this 
year). Several of the best pro- 
ducing cows we've ever had are 
smaller than the average mature 
cow in our herd. We think these 
cows make more profit than a 
larger cow with the same _ pro- 
duction. 

Harder: We discriminate heav- 
ily against hard milkers, but have 
had no trouble with nervous cows 
for years. However, we would cull 
them if they were bad. Small 
cows are not culled if their pro- 
duction is satisfactory. 

Stanfield: We do not like hard 
milkers or nervous cows, but keep 
small cows if they produce satis- 
factorily. 

Johnson: No. 

Welkener: I would dispose of 
hard milkers and abnormally ner- 
vous animals, as well as below av- 
erage sized cattle. 

Foster: Yes, all of them with 
the possible exception of the small 
cow. If she is good enough, we 
may. keep her. We have not had a 
cow in years that we could not 
get along with. The outlaws are 
usually caused by wrong handling. 

Smith: We have never had ex- 
perience with nervous cows, but 
would not hesitate to cull a bad 
kicker or a hard milker. Small 
cows would not be culled if they 
make production standards. 


What is your policy on wry 
tails, black noses (in Guernseys), 


extremely long pasterns, or 
loose udders? 
Bentley: These are conditions 


that are undesirable and we try to 
select animals not so affected. Of 
course, production is most im- 
portant in our herd, so we try to 
be practical We haven't been 
troubled with black noses. 

Bowen: I think we should steer 
away from these as often as pos- 
sible and watch udders particu- 
larly. 


Rankin: We believe that any 


weaknesses in udder, feet, and legs 
are the most serious faults in con- 
formation that a cow can have, 
especially under our conditions 





where they have to get most of 
their living grazing. They get 
culled the quickest in our herd for 
these faults. 

Harder: We have never culled 
cows for wry tails, black noses, or 
long pasterns, but we do discrim- 
inate against all cows with loose 
udders. 

Stanfield: We would cull cows 
with wry tails, long pasterns, and 
loose udders. 

Johnson: Cows with long pas- 
terns and particularly those with 
loose udders don’t generally last 
long. I try to move them out of 
the herd. 

Welkener: We do not like buff 
noses in Jersey cattle and cull 
them, also those with loose udders. 
If a calf is born with a badly wry 
tail, it is disposed of at birth. 

Foster: We do not like them, 
but wry tails are not discounted 
very heavily. 

Smith: We cull young cows with 
loose or pendulous udders but do 
not discriminate against black 
noses or wry tails. 


How are suckers handled? 


Bentley: A Number 9 _ wire 
through the nose and made into a 
loop that hangs down about six 
inches is the most satisfactory 
thing we have found. This lets the 
cow eat, but other cows will not 
allow her to suck. 


Bowen: We never had one. 
Rankin: We've never had any 
in cows. 


Harder: We had a 
sucker in years. 

Stanfield: We put a sharp wire 
in the nose. 
Johnson: 
their nose. 
Welkener: The best way 
send them to the butcher. 
Foster: If calves are properly 
raised, I don’t believe there would 
be any. . 
Smith: We break sucking heif- 
ers by inserting a bull ring in 
their nose. If this does not work, 

they are sold for beef. 


have not 


is to 


Are all of the first daughters of 
a young bull given an oppor- 
tunity to milk through one lac- 
tation? At what level do you 


~ prefer to have them produce? 


Bentley: As a general rule, yes. 
We hope to see them make from 
400 to 500 pounds butterfat in 305 
days as 2-year-olds. 

Bowen: No, we 
fairness to a young bull they 
should be. We prefer to have 
them produce 350 to 400 pounds 
butterfat. 


don’t but in 


Rankin: Yes, and usually more 
than one lactation, unless they 
have a loose udder or poor feet 


and legs. We would like to have 
them produce about 8,000 pounds 
milk and 425 or more pounds fat 
under good conditions; we_ believe 
that about 40 pounds of milk on 
2x milking is all she should milk. 

Harder: We try to see that all 
heifers get a fair chance, but if 
they fail to be profitable, they are 
culled early. We feel that heifers 
with a fair chance should produce 
350 pounds of fat the first lacta- 
tion, but this is not a hard, fast 
rule. 

Stanfield: Yes. If they produce 
350 pounds butterfat as 2-year- 
olds, we are satisfied. 

Johnson: No. It is hard to say 
at just what level we prefer to 
have these daughters produce for 
the daughters of one bull will milk 
50 pounds daily the first year and 
no more when older. Daughters 
of another bull won’t do so much 
the first year, but will increase 
each year with age until mature. 

(Turn to page 963) 


A bull ring is put in” 
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You know they need it, 
they know how much... 





MORTON 


health .. 


Trace minerals 
are thrift minerals 
because they help make more meat, 
more milk, more wool per feed dollar 


MINERALIZED 


Feed it free choice! Yes, for good 
.a good calf crop... 
and peak milk production, your 
dairy cattle need plenty of 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt. 
Morton’s T-M Salt tones up an 
animal’s system... helps con- 
vert more of the nutrients cows 
eat into rich, wholesome milk. 





TRACE 


r 


Feed it regardless of the other 
feeds you use. The easiest, most 
economical way to insure an ade- 
quate supply of essential trace 
minerals, as well as salt, is to let 
animals satisfy their own instinc- 
tive hunger for Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized Salt. Ask for it by 
name at your feed dealer’s. 
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CUT BARN 





*®MECHANOMICAL—when you mechanize your farm buildings with eco- 


nomical Louden Equipment. 


send for Louden Better Barns Book 


For latest on barn plans and equipment, 


100-page Book free, but dime to 


cover mailing appreciated. Write Louden, Dept. 411 8., Fairfield, Iowa. 





Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
.-- longer Life 
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CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


326 WEST COLLEGE AVENUE 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


available . . 


No matter what make of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Descler can supply you with the finest inflotions 
. GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 
and construction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 
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THESE TWO CALVES, 6 weeks old, were raised on Super Calf-Kit by Walter Techlin, Appleton, Wisconsin 


How New Thermogized Calf Milk Replacer 
Helps Dairymen WHIP SCOURS 


Super Calf-Kit. As a result, Super Calf-Kit is 
guaranteed to raise better calves than any sim- 
ilar feeding program or the product costs you 
nothing. 











VRsy 


New process unlocks greater 
feeding power of special nutrients 
in Peebles’ Super Calf-Kit 


Makes feeding easier . 
Super Calf-Kit goes into solution readily. Stays 


COURS is a big problem in many calf raising : - - 
in suspension. Doesn’t clog nipples. It makes 


programs. Now, a new kind of milk replacer, 
Super Calf-Kit, shows promise of erasing this 
age-old trouble-maker. 


a creamy, nourishing drink that calves relish. If 
accidentally overfed, Super Calf-Kit does not 
throw calves off feed or cause feeding upsets. 
Write Western Condensing Company, Box 739, 
Appleton, Wis., for free folder N-11, “How to 
raise healthier calves without milk.” Get new 
Super Calf-Kit from your local feed dealer. 


The reason: It’s Thermogized — heat treated 
through a new-processing discovery. This pro- 
cess breaks down milk replacer ingredients in a 
new way that gives special benefits to the young 
calf’s sensitive digestive system. It “unlocks” 
new nutritional power. Makes digestion easier. 
Promotes feed efficiency. Helps eliminate a ma- 


jor cause of scours. 


This is important to you in maintaining dairy 
profits today. Here’s why: 

Raises bigger, healthier calves .. . 

Super Calf-Kit, with antibiotics, helps control 
feeding troubles and setbacks — supplies extra 
nutritional power for bigger, huskier calves than 
ever before. It is high in milk nutrients — sup- 
plies an exacting balance of proteins, minerals 
and vitamins that replace all fresh milk safely. 
Contains fat for extra energy, silky hair coats. 





Cuts calf raising costs 

You sell all your whole milk and pocket the 
savings. You profit from better calves . . . calves 
that grow up to 25% faster. You cut disease loss- 
es. Save work, trouble and time. 





Here's the new Super Calf-Kit with Thermo- 
gized ingredients for top performance. 





Ci oven results ... 
pe hp agree FREE PREMIUM A famous Cannon brand wash cloth in 


On-the-farm feeding and extensive feeding every bag of Peebles’ Super Calf-Kit. Don't miss this 





trials both prove the exclusive benefits of new special introductory offer! See your local dealer now. 
(ADVERTISEMENT) . 
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Dry Starter Developed 


There's a product coming 
out of dairy research labs at the 
University of Wisconsin that will 


new 


go a long way toward insuring 
high-quality dairy foods. University 
scientists report they've developed 


a dry starter for making cottage 
cheese and buttermilk. Frozen and 
dried, the starter (a living culture 
which literally starts turning milk 
into a manufactured dairy product) 
has produced consistentty good re- 


sults. Flavor is excellent, according 
to the team of scientists. 
The scientists say the freeze- 


dried starter will overcome produc- 
tion problems presently-encountered 
by dairy plant operators with liquid 


starters. Even with special care 
and handling, liquid cultures often 
lose their starting qualities. They 


may also become inactive in ship- 
ment from the manufacturing lab- 
oratory to the dairy plant. 


In tests, freeze-dried cultures 
have remained vigorous 14 weeks 
when stored at 20 degrees below 
zero. Even at room temperature 
they stay active for two weeks 

The scientists are hopeful that 
dairy plants will soon be able to 


use the new process. First, though, 
they have to work out packaging 
techniques and storage recommen- 
dations. They’re also studying new 
culture strains for a variety of 
other dairy products. 


Check Record Book 

Popular with Farmers 
The “Check Record Book” (a 
combination of bank checks and 
ledger pages) is becoming increas- 
ingly popular among New Jersey 


farmers because of its simplicity 
and labor-saving features of rec- 
ord keeping for income tax pur- 
poses. Dr. Frank V. Beck, exten- 
sion farm economist at Rutgers 
University, has been testing this 
book for the last three years 
During this time, he worked 
closely with a_ select group of 
farmers to discover their basic 
needs and farm accounting prob- 
lems. The book was revised several 
times to meet these farm needs. 


Advantages of the “Check Record 
Book” over any other system of 
farm bookkeeping are: 

1. Simple and easy to keep 

2. Saves time and keeps records 


posted up to date. 


3. Avoids many chances for er- 
rors. 
4. Designed with column head- 


ings for income taxes 

5. Provides a personalized check 
complete with farm name and ad- 
dress. 








Be careful with hunters like Slim, 


They're filled with zest to the 
brim; 
They'll shoot at a sound, with you 
around, 
It’s dangerous to go hunting 
with ‘em! 
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Welkener: Yes. We prefer that 
they produce 6,000 to 7,000 pounds 
milk in 305 days as 2-year-olds, 
finishing their lactations still milk- 
ing near 20 pounds a day. 

Foster: We like to give them 
an opportunity and prefer to see 
them produce 450 to 550 pounds 
butterfat as 2-year-olds. 

Smith: Yes. We prefer to have 
the daughters of our bulls produce 
at least 7,000 pounds milk in 10 
months. 


Do you attempt to build your 
herd around certain cow fam- 
ilies? 

Bentley: We build around cow 
families because a high percentage 
of the animals in the family are 
superior in their production and of 
good type. Occasionally an _ indi- 
vidual will show up that is not up 
to par for the family but is still 
a good one. If the proper sire is 
used, her offspring are likely to 
be about as good as those from 
other members of the family. 

Bowen: We have tried, but 
found that real brood cows come 
so seldom that it is a slow process. 

Rankin: Not regardless of per- 
formance of individuals. If one 
didn’t do well, she’d be culled. She 
should certainly have to come up 
to the herd level. 

Harder: Every animal must 
prove worthy of her place in the 
herd, but we give some considera- 
tion to the background and past 
performance when culling. 

Stanfield: We try to build our 
herd around a good cow family, 
but type and production are taken 
into consideration. This results in 
a more uniform type and produc- 
ing herd. If a cow is a poor pro- 
ducer, we will sell her to the 
butcher regardless of good breeding 
or what good cow family she is 
from. 

Johnson: No, my herd is built 
around two cow families of con- 
sistently good producers. 

Welkener: We have developed 
several outstanding cow families, 
and try to keep direct female 
descendants of these families. How- 
ever, we follow the same practice 
in culling the families as in cull- 
ing the rest of the herd. 

Foster: We try to keep families 
together, but would not keep a 
counterfeit just because she be- 
longed to a good family. 

Smith: Cows are culled for low 
production regardless of pedigree 
or cow families. We have devel- 
oped several good cow families but 
only on uniform production within 
the family. 


What do you consider the worst 
characteristic found in a group 
of daughters of one bull? 


Bentley: Low production. 

Bowen: Uniformly poor udders 
and crooked, weak hind legs. 

Rankin: They won't milk and 
they don’t have udders or feet and 
leg: that will last through a long, 
useful life. 

Harder: Every bull seems to 
have his own individual weakness 
and often that weakness is the 
opposite of what you would expect. 
We avoid using a bull too heavily 
until he is proven. Poor udders 


have been our worst problem. 
Stanfield: Low production, loose 
udders, crooked legs, coarse rumps, 





narrow head and neck, small bar- 
rel and shallow body. 

Johnson: Low production. 

Welkener: Loose udders 
short time milkers. 

Foster: Poor production, faulty 
udders, bad legs, poor rumps, and 
heavy shoulders. 

Smith: Of course, low produc- 
tion would be the worst charac- 
teristic of daughters of one bull. 
That would mean three years ex- 
pense of raising his offspring. 


and 


At what time of the year do you 
usually cull your herd? 


Bentiey: No definite time. 
Bowen: In the fall, or any time 
one does not come up to the 
standard set for the herd. 
Rankin: The year around. 
Harder: We cull closer in the 
spring because beef prices are bet- 


ter and milk prices generally 
lower. 

Stanfield: Late fall or early 
winter. 

Johnson: Anytime. 

Welkener: All of the time. 

Foster: I presume we cull more 


in March and April when the 
butcher market is usually good 
and in the fall as we go into win- 


_ ter quarters. 


Smith: We cull most heavily in 
the fall and early winter to make 
room for fresh heifers. 


What percentage of your milk- 
ing herd is normally replaced 
each year? 


Bentley: Probably 20 to 25 per 
cent on an average. 

Bowen: About 334% per cent. 
Perhaps this is too much of a turn- 
over, but to maintain a profitable 
herd at 500 pounds or more with 
type rating around 83, I feel it is 
almost a must. We like our cows 
to keep us, not us to keep the 
cows. 

Rankin: 15 to 20 per cent. Not 
all of the cows we sell are “culls.” 
We sell some top cows in sales and 
a lot of good milk cows as dairy 
cows. 

Cows that we cull for low pro- 
duction or poor udders go into the 
beef herd and are bred to an An- 
gus bull and used as brood cows. 
This makes it lots easier not to 
sell our neighbors a “sorry” cow. 

Harder: About one-fourth of our 
cows are replaced every year. 

Stanfield: 17 to 20 per cent. 

Johnson: 20 per cent. 


Welkener: Because of the fact 
that we try to milk all of our 2- 
year-old heifers, we sell approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of our milking 
herd each year as breeding stock; 
approximately 5 per cent is culled 
from the herd (to butcher) and 5 
per cent is used to replace the old 
cows .and others that die. 

Foster: I would guess between 
15 and 20 per cent. 

Smith: Right now we have a 
number of old cows. We will prob- 
ably replace 10 of them or 25 per 
cent this fall with fresh heifers. 
We make replacements with cattle 
of our own breeding. THE END 





Cows due to freshen should not 
be milked during the two months 
previous. The rest period enables 
them to build up for the next lac- 
tation period. 






Toa cost 
MULCH, LITTER, BEDDING 





















Always available when you own an economical 


FITCHBURC (HIPPER 








That’s right—a Fitchburg Chipper will 
give you an ever-ready, low cost supply of 
the finest mulch, poultry litter and stable 
bedding, just by converting waste wood 
on your farm into valuable wood chips. 


Not only can you convert prunings, thin- 
nings, fence row clearings, etc., into a use- 
ful, money-saving product, but your Fitch- 
burg Chipper makes it easy to clean out 
woodlots—give new life to young trees, 
reduce the danger of fire. 


Fitchburg Chippers are ruggedly built. 
They are designed by engineers for busy, 
trouble-free service. Every model, regard- 
less of capacity, has an exclusive built-in 









Money-making sugges- 
tions, specifications, 
model numbers, dia- 
\ grams, USDA quotes 


gov \ on use of chips for 
vi gow mulch, litter and 
¢As EAR! | bedding. It's all in 
Our F this free folder— 


send for your 
copy now! 


feature which permits chipping of larger 
size wood without extra power. It’s the 
patented Fitchburg Safety Spring so essen- 
tial to smooth efficient operation 

And you can buy a Fitchburg Chipper for 
as little as $960. 


EXTRA CASH FOR YOUR SON 


Help your son earn $5-$8 per hour right 
near home. Many boys on farms use Dad's 
Fitchburg Chipper to help earn their way 
through college or ag school, doing custom 
chipping for neighbors and nearby mu 
nicipalities. Learn more about the Fitch- 
burg Chipper! Send the coupon for free 
folder today. 





FITCHBURC FNCINEERINC [ORPORATION 


Dept. 311, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Please send my free Fitchburg Chipper Folder 


Name 





Address 





Town. State 











Use or. DAVID ROBERTS 


U9ER RX. No.20 


COBALT FOR 
UDDER TROUBLE 

Dr. Roberts Udder RX No, 
20 given to help arrest in- 
flamation and prevent sup- 
puration. Contains Poke 
Root and Cobcit. May be 
used in conjunction with 
antibiotics in treating Mas 
titis. 
One pound con ...... 





A Colledial Silver protein 
solution for udder infusion 
in treating Mastitis. Has been 
used with sotisfactory results 
ot times when antibiotics 
seemed to have locked in 
activeness. 

2 Ounce Bottle with Plastic 
Synge | Ten 6 ¢.«. ae 





Udder Balm has a re- 
markable penetration. 

Contains tanolin ond 
other drugs to relieve 
swollen and congested 
udders following calving. 


14 Ounce Can ........$1.20 





Write for free 
veterinary advice and booklet. 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


VETERINARY CO., INC. 
23114 GRAND AVE. © WAUKESHA, WIS. 











PH e 1955 LIVESTOCK 
umn “SND CROP FORECAST 
Interested in 

*GRAIN? 

*LIVESTOCK? 
*FEEDSTUFFS? 
*DAIRY PRODUCTS? 

Then write for your FREE copy of this 
copyrighted DOANE AGRICULTURAL 


DIGEST report so that one will be re- 
served for you. Publication date, Nov. 15 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 
Box 138, 5142 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo 


SLASH FEED COSTS 


WITH A PAPEC Squore FEED MIXER 


e Cut yo 
sharply by mixing home 
grown, home-ground feeds 

» a Papee Mixer. Yo 
get better, fresher feed 
for less. Papec takes little 
space is most convenient 
to operate, does a better 

job, costs less. See your 

















st feed costs 


P apec dealer or write for 
cireular. Papec Machine 
Co., Shorteville, N.Y 


PAPEC 


SQUARE FEED 
MIXER 


WIRE WINDER 


Roll and unroll barbed wire with 
tractor power and speed Hea 
duty | chute i. Keep wire tight 
Collapsib) l. Very low cost 
Write for ’ FREE literature 

Dept. B-18 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 
South St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Cost 
Feeding Plan’ 


Eliminates ‘Go-Backs’ 


Calves Gain Steadily and 
Faster .. . quicker finish 
at Less Cost and More 

Profits for You! 


STEP 1 — 


CALF-PAB 


From 4th day on replaces cow's 
milk safely and profitably 















Smooth transition... 
STEP 2— 


PABLETS 


Gets calves on dry feed sooner 
less chance of scours | 





from one to the other! 


Ringside Notes... 


at the National Dairy Cattle Congress 
Waterloo, lowa, October 2-9, 1954 


ITH rain falling seven out 
of the eight days, atten- 
dance was down about 10 


per cent from last year. Even 
then, 215,000. persons attended the 
National Dairy Cattle Congress, 
and some of the exhibitors told 
us that the inclement weather 
kept more people going through 
the various exhibits than was the 
case during shows when the 
weather was pleasant. Many of 
the parking lots were inaccessible, 
and a few people actually turned 
around and went home after driv- 
ing considerable distance to attend 
the show. 
* . * 

The serving of hot chocolate 
milk and doughnuts in the ring 
has become so popular during re- 
cent years that a number of folks 
don’t try to get breakfast until 
mid-morning. The Iowa Dairy In- 
dustry Commission, in cooperation 
with the various breed associa- 
tions, again provided the refresh- 
ments. Incidentally, it was re- 
ported to us that more than 220 
gallons of hot chocolate milk were 
served during the show. 





STEP 3 — 


CALFADINE 


Complete calf ration to main 
tain rapid gains 


PAsk Your Feed Deoler! 













Moin Plent & Offices Midwest Division West Coast Division 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. Nampo, Idoho 


Solid brass tags and 
brase-plated chain. 
No, 21 FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num- 
bered both sides. $13.25 

per doten. 

No 17 
Adjustable. 
dozen. 

No. 3&—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain. 
$14.50 per dozen. 

Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 

GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Dept. c Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 


COW POX-nrincworm, 
Gall Sores, Skin Abrasions 
*Blu-Kote dries up cow pox ov 


lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, Fungi 
cidal, protective wound dress 
ing. Quick drying .. deep pen 
etrating. 4 02. bottle $1.00 at 


Dr. Naylor's 
drug and farm stores or write 


H.W. NAYLOR CO. + MORRIS, MY BLU-KOTE 


2 a KLEEN STALL 
sree COW TRAINER 
Keep your platform clean 
Easy to install. Adjusta 
bie. Operates on electric 
f fencer. Money back guar- 
antee. Order sample 
$3.95 postpaid. Write 
for quantity prices 
RICHARDSON ELECTRIC 


Dept. 4H, Monroe, Wis 


CARPENTER’S CUT COST FEED MIXER}| | 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 
IN SIX MONTHS 


Des Moines, le 





FOR HORNS. 
$9.20 per * 




















SANITARY 














Save t ey and time by 
mixing your own concert 
and feeds Pape 


the in 


trates 
cially made for 


dividual farmer Tl 


oughly mixes feed in 7 
to 15 minutes. Lifetime 
Warranty. Write for 


erature and price i 
| 


TRIPLE C. SALES CO. Nashva, towe 

















If the size of the Guernsey bull 
classes is an indication of the fu- 
ture trend, the day may come 
when bulls will not be shown. 
There were just three in each of 
the junior and senior yearling 
classes, ten bull calves, six 2-year- 
olds, and six aged bulls. It took 
Delbert Kingston just one hour and 
forty minutes to judge the bull 
classes. These were not large 
enough to provide a truly repre- 
sentative National Show. 

2 * 7. 


We've often wished something 
could be done to put more empha- 
sis on the group classes. Too often 
they are shown at the end of the 
show when the ringside has pretty 
much disappeared or lost interest. 
That couldn’t be said with refer- 
ence to the produce-of-dam class 
in this year’s National Holstein 
Show. As a matter of fact, it was 
rejudged. Two of the groups didn’t 
get into the ring until the class 
had been placed, so the manage- 
ment insisted that it be brought 
out again following the judging of 
state herds. Several folks have 
offered to take the blame for this 
incident, but you can bet it won't 
happen again. 

* a al 

Even though the Jersey folks 
didn’t hold their National Show at 
Waterloo this year, they supported 
the show even stronger than they 
did last year. We've never seen a 
better ringside, and the show was 
one of the best, too. We give Hil- 
ton Boynton, judge of this year’s 
show, a lot of credit for holding 
the attention of the ringside. He 
not only did a remarkable job in 
the ring, but consistently gave the 
best sets of reasons we've heard 
in a long time. 

+ . *. 


“The best-laid schemes o’ mice 
an’ men Gang aft agley .. .” aptly 
describes the way some of the 
men from the National Holstein 
Association felt when their new 
blankets, bought for the. best ud- 
der class, were seen covering prac- 








tically everything except the feet 
of the cows. Without pulling the 
white blankets far forward on the 
cows, Judge Cairns couldn't see 
the udders. If about a foot of ma- 
terial is taken off on each side, 
the blankets will add much to the 
color of next year’s show. 

(This was done immediately. 
They were in excellent shape at 
Chicago the following week.) 

* . * 

The Holstein folks did come up 
with a splendid idea in connection 
with their banquet. A Dairy Smor- 
gasbord was arranged, with eight 
different kinds of cheese, ice 
cream, yogurt and, of course, Hol- 
stein milk. All of the dairy prod- 
ucts were donated by their manu- 
facturers and we heard nothing but 
praise from those who sampled 
these fine dairy products. ,The 300 
that attended the Holstein banquet 
consumed 97 score butter made by 
Don Hedding, Wisconsin, who took 
the national championship title from 
1382 other buttermakers from 
throughout the nation. His score 
of 97 was the highest ever award- 
ed at the Dairy Cattle Congress 
butter scoring contest. 

> > . 


In connection with banquets, a 
typical comment was, “That was 
the best entertainment ever pro- 
vided by the Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress.” A truly marvelous group 
of sing: 's entertained at most of 
the banquets this year, and we 
concur with the opinion of those 
who thought it was one of the 
best. 

> = 

The boys in the barn who take 
care of the cattle are the best co- 
operators in the world. In addi- 
tion to bringing out their animals 
for the numerous judging contests 
that are held, they are always 
willing to lead in the huge cattle 
parade before the hippodrome 
show each night. Even Saturday 
night, the last night of the show, 
when cattle were to be released 
at 8 o’clock, they had a nice cattle 
parade. In a steady rain we hap- 
pened to see such Iowa breeders 
as Alvin Hitz, Bob Lage, Harry 
Clampitt, Bernard Monson, and 
many others leading their animals 
for the benefit of those folks who 
came out to the show. And there 
were many from out of state, as 
well, 








“The secretary of agriculture 
ought to be forced to do it. Every- 
bedy write a letter to his mother- 
in-law.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


We still hear comments around 
the ringside to the effect that 
those show cows just don’t pro- 
duce. Each year we hear more 
and more production records an- 
nounced over the loud speaker, but 
this one may give you an idea of 
how good the cows do produce. 
Of the 54 aged Holstein cows 
originally in the ring, 39 were 
placed by the judge. Thirty-eight 
of those 39 cows had actual pro- 


duction records averaging 694 
pounds butterfat. 
* . . 


Each year one herd or another 
seems to be the victim of hard 
luck. We doubt that anyone had 
worse luck this year than the boys 
with Monafran Farm, New York, 
and the owner, Mrs. Titus. One 
of their good aged cows, Wooster- 
dale Cavalier Maggie, grand cham- 
pion at the New York State Fair, 
became overheated enroute to Wa- 
terloo and died just east of Elk- 
hart, Indiana. Their car was held 
on the siding nearly 24 hours. In- 
cidentally, this cow produced 21,- 
052 pounds milk, 904 pounds fat 
on 2x, 365 days in her last lacta- 
tion; she was 6 years old. To 
make matters worse, another of 
their good aged cows was down 
with paralysis following calving, 
and couldn’t be shown. At least 
their 4-year-old came through and 
won her class. 

> “ - 


Those who left the Jersey show 
early may not be sure who was 
Premier Exhibitor. Harold 
“Shorty” Searles, cattle superin- 
tendent, and his efficient staff are 
always anxious to get these awards 
presented so the ringside knows 
who they are. This year it was 
announced that Gustave Shirmer, 
Harmony Farms, Connecticut, won 
the coveted award. A few minutes 
later “Shorty” apologized to the 
ringside and announced that an 
error was made in compiling the 
figures and the winner was actu- 
ally Myers Jersey Farm, Ohio. It 
was not until we were congratu- 
lating Chris Myer an hour or so 
later that we learned the original 
presentation was correct; he had 
to give the award back to Mr. 
Shirmer. Typical of cattle folks, 
they took the mistake in stride. 
We did note that during the next 
few days the awards were not pre- 
sented as early in the show. 

* > - 


One of the major improvements 
is the addition to the Dairy Shrine 
Club building. It will seat some 
50 people at mealtime, and greatly 
facilitates serving meals. It is al- 
so an excellent room in which to 
hold the annual meeting of the 
Dairy Shrine. 


Typical of folks attending the 
Dairy Cattle Congress are those 
that spend an entire day driving 
te spend a day or two watching 
their favorite breed show. We vis- 
ited with a Brown Swiss breeder 
and his son from South Dakota 
who drove a solid day in their 
pickup truck and got there just 
ir. time for the Brown Swiss Ban- 
quet. 
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by R. H. Grummer 


Questions Asked by Breeders 


My spring pigs are about 6 
months old and they weigh about 
125 pounds. I feed them all they 
want to eat. My neighbor, who has 
good hogs, says they need more 
vitamins. I'm feeding them 400 
pounds of corn, 400 pounds of oats 
and 100 pounds of balancer. What 
should I add to this ration? 


Vitamin deficiencies are not al- 
ways easy to identify. Often if a 
ration is short in one, it is low in 
several vitamins and then a com- 
plex set of symptoms appears. 

The animal body tends to protect 
itself against vitamin shortages by 
slowing up or stopping its growth 
rate. In other words, if one of the 
building materials is lacking, the 
building process slows up or maybe 
stops entirely. 

If the shortage continues, very 
marked symptoms may appear. 
Each vitamin deficiency has rather 
specific and dramatic symptoms 
after the deficiency becomes severe. 
However, in the early stages of 
most nutritional deficiencies the 
symptoms are all about the same, 
namely, slow growth, poor appetite, 
dull haircoat, and others. 

If you have good reason to be- 
lieve that a lack of vitamins is 
your problem, you might well con- 
sult a veterinarian or feed special- 
ist. My opinion is that your hogs 
have been on good pasture and if 
the balancer is a commercial prod- 
uct manufactured by a sveputable 
concern, there is little possibility 
of a serious vitamin problem. 

You make no mention of feeding 
minerals, and if you are feeding 
none, that might be your difficulty. 
If the balancer does not contain 
an antibiotic, I would suggest add- 
ing one to the ration. 


I am raising fall pigs for the 
first time and I don’t have a very 
good barn for them. I think I’ve 
got enough corn to feed them out, 
but am wondering if I'd be ahead 
to sell them as feeders. What are 
hogs going to be worth next 
spring? 

If I were certain of the hog mar- 
ket next spring, I probably wouldn’t 
have to work for a living. Serious- 
ly, it is my opinion that the hog 
market will be favorable in the 
spring —not high, but favorable. 
With good success there should be 
a little profit in feeding hogs. 

A hog that is thrifty and weighs 
at least 50 pounds going into the 
winter does not require a fancy 
barn. He does need a dry bed pro- 
tected from wind, rain, and snow. 
He can take low temperatures if 
he is well bedded and well fed. 


‘My sows always seem to get too 
fat during the winter. I hand-feed 
them and don’t try to give them 
all they will eat. They almost tear 
down the fence at feeding time. Is 
it good to have them so hungry, or 
how much should they eat? 


It is generally recognized that 
extreme fatness is undesirable in 
the brood sow. Sometimes the mis- 
take is made of having gilts and 
sows too fat before the breeding 
season. This makes it more diffi- 
cult to keep them in proper flesh 
during the pregnancy period. Hogs, 
by nature, want to eat and get fat, 
but most gilts and sows must be 


limited-fed even though it may 
seem cruel to keep them hungry. 

Each herd presents an individual 
problem; some strains of hogs put 
on more fat than others. On the 
average, a gilt should be fed about 
6 pounds of concentrated ration a 
day. This will allow her to gain 
about 1% pounds per day. Gilts that 
are thin and small at breeding 
time may have to be fed more. 

It is more difficult to make gener- 
al recommendations for feeding the 
older sow. One that is “milked 
down” and bred soon after the lit- 
ter is weaned might need about 8 
pounds of feed per day. On the 
other hand, a mature sow that is in 
good condition at breeding time 
might require as little as 4 pounds 
of feed per day. 


I am going to wean pigs in about 
two weeks and expect to feed the 
sows for a few weeks before send- 
ing them to market. I am short of 
pasture and would like to fatten 
the sows on a concrete platform. 
Do they need a special ration to 
get the best results? 


Sows that have thinned down be- 
cause of nursing pigs are extremely 
efficient in using feed. It is not 
unusual for them to gain from two 
to three pounds per day per sow 
if they are properly fed. 

Sows that have lost considerable 
weight during lactation have ap- 
parently milked off muscle as well 
as fat tissue, and therefore they 
require a ration fairly high in pro- 
tein to replace the lost weight. 

Feeding trials at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station showed that 
thin packing sows, not on pasture, 
did considerably better on a ration 
containing 14 per cent protein than 
on an 11 per cent protein mixture. 
They gained nearly one-half pound 
more per day and required 60 
pounds less feed to put on 100 
pounds of gain. 


The higher-level-protein ration 
used was as follows: 
Pounds 
Ground yellow COTM 2.0... 65 
Ground oats aigicinieiiieasiniiines:. an 
Soybean oil meal palinnidiniilipaidaiy 
Tankage . sina liiiatdensiatepie’ me = 
Ground limestone eatin ae 
Trace mineralized salt " 1, 


No tests were made with sows on 
pasture, but it is reasonable to as- 
sume that some reduction in pro- 
tein level could be allowed if they 
have access to a high quality pas- 
ture. However, it would seem that 
corn alone or corn and small grain 
plus good pasture would not be 
sufficient for most economical 
gains. It is doubtful whether anti- 
biotics would serve a useful pur- 
pose in the ration of sows. 


The extent to which sows should 
be fattened for market will depend 
largely upon the existing market. 
If considerable differentials are be- 
ing paid between the grade and 
weight classes, and if the general 
market is a declining one, then the 
feeding period should be a short 
one. On the other hand, if the 
initial condition of the sows is poor 
and the future market appears 
strong, they may be fed for six 
weeks to two months, during which 
time they will gain well and use 
feed efficiently. 
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Lemma" Loads them all!” 






The Bulk Cooler that's 
10 Years Ahead! 


Milk is rapidly cooled 
to well below 40°, as- 
suring a low bacteria 
countand better milk. 
Because the coolant 
is ice-water — the 
milk cannot freeze. 
Dari-Kool tanks are 
easy toclean and may 
be sanitized with hot 
water without dam- 
age. 

Units are ready to 
LEADS IN SALES — In Wisconsin — America s leading dairy state plug in Nothing else 
— more Dari-Kools are in use than all other coolers combined. to buy or install. 


LEADS IN VALUE — Dari-Kool costs less to buy — less to maintain Jn a wide variety of 
and operate All stainless steel construction inside and out sizes from 100- to 700- 
LEADS IN PERFORMANCE — Dari-Kool has a larger cooling surface ~ il cas 

than any other cooler—and does the cooling job faster for less money 84llon Capacities. 


Lit wUrifs a a. 
Lada a< 














al y a U DUAR UU | 
DARI-KOOL Meets All 3A Sanitary Standards 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG BP oaRpE 















fends Chow tt 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY Dept. 90 “ fliiis m1) 
8 1444 E. Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wis, pr 


& Please send me without obligation complete information on 
the advantages of Dari-Kool bulk cooling. 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard'’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books . . . Send for samples . . . No obligation 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 

















PRACTICAL DAIRYING...No.8 


GUARD UDDERS 


AGAINST... 
@ Mastitis 
e Chapping 


B-K solutions are mild... easy on 
udders, milkers’ hands, and utensils. 
Yet they act to kill mastitis germs 
and other harmful bacteria when 
used at recommended strengths for 








Here’s why wiping cows’ udders. 
you'll like B-K best... B-K need not be rinsed from utensils 
e Acts fast —leaves no milkstone—imparts no 


odor or flavor to milk—does not 


e Safe to utensils 
affect starter cultures. 


e Low cost sanitizer 

e Mild to udders, hands 
e Combats mastitis 

e Leaves no milkstone 


Order B-K Powder from your sup- 
plier today. 


BK 


Department 


For latest information on practical dairy 
sanitation, write to: 

B-K Dept., Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
East: 639 Widener Bidg., Phila. 7, Pa. 
West: 2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 























VanDale sito UNLOADER 





(Rat ET PRICED UNDER 
é GUARANTEED! Be $1,000! Aad 


i We 

/) the job it is designed to do 

U, load corn or grass silage, packed v | VanDale FARM MACHINES, Inc. 
: or frozen. Every VanDale Silo Un- i Dept. HD-1154, Wayzata, Minn, 

vader carries a guarantee policy | Send me your bulletin on the VanDale SILO 


j UNLOADER and your Guarantee Policy. 
ee ERD Fe ROR) 2 KER ASK.) 


aorcen 


guarantee the VanDale to do 
.un- '_—_—_ Se ees se ee eS oe 


I Name 
ee mae IN SILO UNLOADERS eae 
c County State 








- CUTS FEED COSTS 25% 





Four tons of Papec- ground grain or 
roughage produces as much milk or meat 
as five tons of unground feed. Traveling 
over 3 miles a minute, Papec’s patented 
3-ply reversible hammer tips are good 
for 2,000 to 4,000 tons of grinding. Na 
other mill has them. With many other 
exclusive dollar-saving features, Papec 
gives you more mill for your money by 
guaranteeing to outgrind any other mill 
in the same power class. Full informa- 
tion from your Papec dealer or send 
name on margin of ad. Papec Machine 
Company, Shortsville, New York. 


HAMMER MILLS 


Buy... 
U. S. SAVINGS 


BONDS, NOW! 













PAPEC 


FAST — Applied in 
Less than 30 seconds 


very 7 4 = 


Cattie Markers 


Solid heavy brass tag; 40” 
zinc-plated, rust-proof Jack 
Link Chain; revolutionary 
“S"' hook . . . with spe- 
cial 1028 Applicator, com- 









Complete 
Unit 









95c matco bines to make the World's 
fastest lied d test ° ° 
™ T1353 \ cette mere. “oe Ask your veterinarian... 


in Per Dozen Lots (chain, 

lots tag, and ‘'S'’ hook) at only 
#25 $1.00 per unit. Individu- 
ally boxed, clearly tabeled. Special 1028 


RID YOUR LIVESTOCK 





Applicator tor assembling unit each. 
Interested? Write fer further internation. OF N. D. T.* AND SAVE 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. Nomport. iy. MONEY DOING IT! 








| “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure’—and your veterinarian 
can help you rid your livestock of N.D.T. 

—*Nutritional Deficiency Troubles such 
as rickets; anemia; partial paralysis; poor 
breeding, farrowing, calving; and many 
others. 

How? By including in your livestock ra- 
tion the correct Vitamineral Supplement. 


Sold exclusively through the veterinary 
profession since 1915, Vitamineral Sup- 
plements are today dispensed both to aid 
in correcting and preventing nutritional 
deficiencies by more than 80% of all 
practicing licensed, graduate veterinarians. 


Milk Record 
— Sheets— 


More and more dairy ‘farmers 
are realizing that records of milk 
production should be kept on 
every cow every day. Not for 
just a month or a year — but 
ALWAYS 


There's no other known way to 
build up a herd of high produc- 
ers. Here are the sizes we are No medicinal claims are made for Vita- 
prepared to send out right now: mineral Supplements. However, when 

—— - - they are fed in the correct proportion 
with your home-grown grains and rough- 
ages, you can be sure that your livestock 
is getting the proper amounts of calcium, 
phosphorous, vitamins, antibiotics, iodine 


Monthly Records; 
Two Milkings 


Price of a 
Year's Supply 


1 cow, 1 month $1.00 


10 cows, 1 month 1.25 and other trace minerals necessary to 
° . | avoid N.D.T 
25 cows, 1 month 1.75 You save money ia two ways. Proper 


nutrition for your livestock means bigger 
profit from faster gains, greater produc- 
tion and reproduction. You also avoid the 
costly setbacks caused by N.D.T. You 
save, too, by mixing the ration yourself 


35 cows, 1 month 2.00 


Weekly Records; 
Two Milkings 


Price of a 
Year's Supply 


10 cows, 1 week $2.50 -mixing with your home-grown grain 
and roughages the Vitamineral Supple- 

20 cows, 1 week 3.00 | ment recommended by your veterinarian. 
30 cows, 1 week 3.50 || -—--------------—- 
| Ask your veterinarian for a FREE 

Postage Paid copy of the VpC-Veterinarian’s 


‘eed Book containing 70 tested 
feed formulas for swine, 
dairy, sheep, poultry and horses 

. OF write to VITAMINFRAL 
PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 900, 
Peoria, Ill. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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“Bug Chasing’’ Will Not Control Mastitis 


(Continued from page 941) 


these conditions and rather high 
levels of udder trouble were ex- 
perienced. 

Uneven spacings of milkings 
and other irregularities in the 
daily routine of chores contribute 
to lack of animal comfort and to 
the occurrence of udder trouble. 

Observations in farm herds led 
to a laboratory study of the milk 
of 83 cows. In the case of herds 
on a 10-14 hour spacing of milk- 
ings, the leucocyte count and the 
nature and number of microorgan- 
isms in the milk indicated a slow 
but uniform development of abnor- 
mal udder condition. Those on a 
2-12 hour spacing showed no 
changes of this nature. 

This study showed that disturb- 
ances of the udder are more likely 
to be noted in samples obtained 
at the morning than at the eve- 
ning milking. Bedding pushed 
aside, permitting the udder to rest 
on the concrete floor during the 
night, could account for this. 

The practice of making a final 
trip through the stable after the 
cows have settled down for the 
night and making adjustment of 
the bedding where necessary 
would aid in overcoming this situ- 
ation. 

Treatment of injuries is an im- 
portant factor in determining the 
severity of udder trouble that may 
develop. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this study is that all 
injuries of teat or udder should be 
treated promptly by a competent 
veterinarian. 

Attention was directed to the 
subject of feeding by conditions 
encountered in two farm herds. 
In one herd, two animals were 
maintained on a ration containing 
somewhat less concentrates than 
were fed the other cows. These two 
cows had long histories of udder 
trouble, but the owner had learned 
that the condition would clear and 
their milk remain normal if they 
were kept on a restricted diet. 

Likewise, three cows in the other 
herd were maintained on a ration 
containing less than the usual 
quantity of concentrates for the 
same reason. They, too, had long 
histories of udder trouble but re- 
lapses could be avoided in this way. 

Following investigation of these 
cases, a cow in one of the re- 
search herds at the University 
was chosen for further study of 
the effect of heavy feeding on the 
reappearance of mastitis. This 
animal had received a teat in- 
jury in a previous lactation. The 
injury had healed but the mas- 
titic condition which followed still 
persisted. 

Concentrates fed this cow were 
reduced to a level of about two- 
thirds of the amount previously 
supplied. Within five days her milk 
had improved to the extent that it 
appeared normal on the strip cup 
and within 10 days it appeared 
normal on laboratory examination. 

The cow was kept in this condi- 
tion for three weeks when the con- 
centrates were increased to the 
level previously fed. Within three 
days laboratory evidence of a re- 
newal of udder trouble appeared, 
and within five days her milk was 
unfit for use. At this point, the 
concentrates again were reduced. 
In a few days the milk was nor- 
mal. 

This experiment was continued 
for four months with alternate 
raising and lowering of the con- 


centrates in the ration with re- 
sults similar to those described. 


Best way to dry off... 


As the lactation period comes to 
a close, an extremely critical pe- 
riod in the life of the dairy cow 
begins. Various methods of drying 
have had their advocates during 
the last 75 years. Experience in 
this investigation supports the be- 
lief that a cow should be prepared 
for drying by reduction of feeds 
which stimulate milk production 
and a lessened water supply, if 
necessary, to materially curtail 
secretion of milk. 

Regular milking should continue 
until the reduction of milk flow 
has occurred, following which milk- 
ing should be stopped. Data ac- 
cumulated show less mastitis in 
herds handled in this manner. 

Susceptibility of the udder to 
injury from chill winds, drafts, 
and cold floors appears greatest 
in the period immediately before 
and after calving. Data obtained 
from herds managed by persons 
who did not recognize this princi- 
ple show much udder trouble de- 
veloped during this period. 

That heredity and environment 
each play a part in the incidence 
of mastitis in a dairy herd has 
been long recognized. In the 
“Dairymen’s Manual,” published in 
1888 by H. Stewart, he says: 

“The common dairy cow, moder- 
ately fed, never pushed beyond 
her natural period and capability 
for milking, lasts 20 years without 
an ailment or an accident except 
as a result of some carelessness or 
neglect. On the other hand, the 
highbred cow, valued at thousands 
of dollars because she responds 
liberally to a system of forcing 
and makes a remarkable product 
from high feeding, is constantly 
suffering from garget or threat- 
ened with serious disease and final- 
ly dies of milk fever.” 

“. . . The causes of garget are 
constitutional tendency; overfeed- 
ing with stimulating food, such 
as cottonseed meal which readily 
provokes it; inflammation result- 
ing from cold, as exposure to cold 
rains soon after calving or lying on 
damp, cold ground; excessive mus- 
cular strain, as by chasing around 
when the udder is filled; retention 
of milk, either purposely done by 
the owner or by the cow withhold- 
ing the milk; and lastly by a gen- 
erally diseased condition of the 
cow.” 

That was the story in 1888 and 
we have arrived at basically the 
same conclusions after 10 years of 
study. The least we can learn from 
it all is to take better care of our 
high producing cows. They live un- 
der strain and are in constant dan- 
ger of injury, of exposure to drafts 
and to overfeeding, all. of which 
may cause trouble. Such trouble 
often shows up first in the udder, 
the most overworked part of a 
high producing cow. THE END 





A Sunday school teacher had 
been telling a class of little boys 
about crowns of glory and heavenly 
reward for good people. 

“Now tell me,” she said at the 
close of the lesson, “who will get 
the biggest crown?” 

There was silence for awhile, 
then Johnnie, the hatter’s son, an- 
swered confidently: “The one that’s 
got the biggest head.” 
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Better Egg Shells 


Loss to the poultryman from 
bad egg shells is considerable. The 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture states it this way: “Hens 
will lay about 6 billion dozen eggs 
in the United States this year, but 
250 million dozen of them will 
break or spoil. This annual loss, 
often running 5 per cent, results 
largely from weak, porous shells.” 

Thin or weak-shelled eggs are 
primarily a breeding problem and 
a tough one. While strong shells 
are an inherited trait, it happens 
that this characteristic is a “low” 
heritability one. 

Shell quality can be determined 
more or less_ satisfactorily by 
measuring moisture loss. Breeders 
can best do this by checking for 
moisture loss after 14 days of in- 
cubation. 

This recommendation is based 
on the belief that eggs with strong, 
thick shells will lose moisture more 
slowly than thin-shelled ones. Aft- 
er 14 days of incubation, depth of 


air cell difference will be quite 
marked between eggs with thick 
and thin shells; almost twice as 


much in the thin-shelled eggs. 





Heated Poultry Houses 


While reading a _ report on 
“feathering and feed efficiency of 
broilers” we ran across this state- 
ment: 

“The most striking observation 
in this trial was the marked im- 
provement in the feathering condi- 
tion between the broilers housed 
in the floor pens heated with over- 
head hot water heat and containing 
litter as compared with those 
broilers reared in pens heated with 
radiant heat and containing no lit- 
ter. All groups housed in the pens 
with litter and overhead heat 
showed excellent feathering and 
derived no additional benefit on 
feathering from the supplements.” 

Now this observation raises again 
the question of heat in poultry 
buildings. Frankly, I don’t believe 
you need any elaborate heating 
systems; no, not even for broiler 
production. If I were spending any 
amount of money, I’d rather spend 
it on heat control gadgets to keep 
temperatures invic~orating and con- 
ducive to good growth, feathering, 
and production. 

In brooding, reasonably low 
room temperatures are much more 
desirabie than the hot-house type 
of brooder room. For egg produc- 














“Hours of concentration and ef- 
fort on art destroyed by an act of 
carelessness.” 


by H. H. Alp 


tion, you would be well advised to 
use artificial heat only to safeguard 
a winter’s egg production for pro- 
tection against real cold spells. 

Some years ago we visited a 
wealthy city farmer's poultry 
house. The walls were plastered; 
the windows were fitted with storm 
windows; and there were hot water 
radiators under the roosts. 

The reason we were there was 
because the owner was complaining 
about low winter egg production. 
The reason for it was obvious, too 
much time being spent by the birds 
sitting around the radiators which 
were under the roosts along the 
north side, and consequently feed 
consumption was off enough to 
keep egg production down. 

Keep them comfortable, 
don’t pamper! 


but 


How Is Your Poultry I. Q.? 


1. If you were culling layers, 
which of the following terms would 
be correct? 
axial feather autosome 

2. A poultry supply dealer could 
most likely stock one of the fol- 
lowing, which one? 
barbs “eye specs” mesoderm 

3. If building a poultry house 
which of the following terms would 
be correct? 
isthmus “verge board” condenser 

4. Baby chicks are apt to be af- 
flicted with one of the following— 
which one? 
squirrel tail coryza chalazoe 

5. Which of the following feed 
conversion figures would approxi- 
mate average results obtained in 
today’s commercial broiler produc- 
tion? 

3.8 pounds 2.5 pounds 3.0 pounds 

6. How many pounds of feed 
does it require to feed the average 
layer per month? 

95 pounds 8.0pounds’ 7.2 pounds 

7. What temperature is indicated 
by the term slack — scald? 

145 degrees F. 180 degrees F. 
130 degrees F. 

8. How much feeder space is re- 
quired per mature bird? 
approximately 5 inches 

12 inches 


ceca 


10 inches 


Your score: 4 correct—Fair, 6 
correct—Good, 7 correct—E-xcellent. 
Correct answers on page 976. 


Alp To Represent 
United States 


H. H. Alp,- Hoard’s Dairyman 
poultry editor, has been chosen as 
one of the four Americans to repre- 
sent this country in the world 
Poultry Science’ Association. 
will serve until 1960. 

Mr. Alp is director of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation's com- 
modity departments and also serves 
as director of the Farm Bureau's 
poultry department. 

The World Poultry Science Asso- 
ciation includes representatives of 
the world’s leading poultry pro- 
ducing nations—Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Ireland, France, 
England, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Japan, New Zealand, North Ireland, 
Scotland, Siam, South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the Unit- 
ed States. 
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It doesn’t take a dairyman long to see 
that the Perfection does a better milking 
job... and why it does! 

First of all, the Perfection milks with 
an alternating action, milking the two 
teats on one side while it massages the 
others. The balanced pail moves gently 
from side to side and does not allow the 
weight of the milk to stretch the udder. 
The weight of the pail is on the cow’s 
back and the pail pulls teats straight 
down in a thoroughly natural position. 






IN AREA ar 


10 


TER AREA, . 


“DAY TRIAL 
pont PROVES 





Another big difference between the 
Perfection and suspended milkers of old- 
er design is in the inflations. The Per- 
fection inflation seals on the teat, not 
against the base of the udder. Further- 
more, the soft, air-cushion top of the in- 
flation keeps the teat cup shell well down 
on the teat for faster, cleaner milking. 


It will cost you nothing to see for your- 
self what other dairymen are discovering 
every day .. . that the Perfection is dif- 
ferent from other suspended milkers and 
does a better milking job. Ask your Per- 
fection dealer to lend you a unit for ten 
days and use it alongside your present 
milker. There’s no charge or obligation. 


SEND COUPON FOR SPECIAL FOLDER 


PERFECTION SALES CORPORATION 
2131 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 13, Minnesote 


Please send me your folder describing the 





SALES Perfection Mode! 84 Suspended Milker 
CORPORATION Eee ae 
A subsidiory of Perfection 
Mfg. Corporation i Oe | 
Mi lis 13, Mi i a a ee 
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VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


of INDIANA, INC 
INDIANAPOLIS 6 NDIANA 








TRACTOR DIRECT POWER TAKE-OFF 
«EMERGENCY GENERATOR 


ENDS BLACKOUTS WHEN HI-LINES FAIL! 
LOW-COST PROTECTION @ QUICKLY ATTACHED! 
For the first time in 










capacities to 25 KW 
an emergency gen- ae oa 
erator that connects 
croetly to power 
take-o (no belts 


110/220 Volta A.C., 
stationary or trailer 
Capable of continuous 
duty beyond 
power Jines 
Also belt-driv- 
en models, com- 
plete power 
unlts, generators to 
300 W Low Coat 








FREE FOLDER 


atolight corroration 


Box 891-97, Mankato, Minn. 
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BADGER LEADERSHIP AND SPECIALIZATION 
give you the best—save you the most/ 


NEW BADGER PEATURES: 


® CHOICE OF 2 ELEVATORS— 
NEW All Stee! Badger elevator ... streamlined, 
sanitary, adjustable to any gutter width. 
Also available the Badger wood clevator. 


@ NEW EASY PAYMENT PLAN— 
Low down payment—with balance over 6, 12, 
18 or 24 months—will put a Badger to work 
earning its way in your barn. 


@ BIGGEST VALUE—EASY TO INSTALL 
Badger, choice of dollar-wise dairymen every- 
where, is built by America’s Leading Inde- 
pendent Barn Cleaner Specialists. 


q 


Hours of Barn Time 


EXTRA INCOME?! 





FARM -ENGINEERED 


Barn(Cleaner 


USE the time you save with a Badger 
Barn Cleaner to increase your income! 


ACT NOW! Beat the rush! Your nearby 
Badger Specialist can give you prompt at- 
tention now, lay out a plan to fit your barn 
and get you all set for an easy winter. 
THIS COUPON TODAY! 


BADGER NORTHLAND, INC. 

Dept. BL-101, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: Please send me: 

CJ Literature on Barn Cleaner model for herd 
Borccsccccccvccecseves cows 
Name of necrest Badger Specialist, so | 
can ask him about new Bodger features 
and new Badger Easy Payment Pian. 


oor er 
_—eoe oor ara 


THERE'S A BADGER TO FIT EVERY BARNI 


ae ee ee oe oe ee oe oe oe we oe oe oe ee ee ae 
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THE FIREPLACE WALL sets note of smart simplicity in ranch-type home. 


ashions in Fireplaces 


You can make your fireplace the “heart” of your home. 


968 
HOME with a fireplace radiates warm 
A hospitality contentment, and good 
chee If you're fortunate enough to 
have a fireplace in your present home, or if 
you're planning a new home, here’s how your 
fireplace can be a focus of gracious living. 


Use your fireplace . 


A fireplace cluttered with the charred re- 
mains of last night's fire is really more at- 
tractive than the bright and shining fire- 
place that has obviously never held a fire. 

If your family is the type that scatters 
from “cellar to attic’ as soon as dinner’s 
lone, lure them into the living room with a 
fire in the fireplace. A crackling fire draws 
amily and friends into closer companion- 
hip. Try serving the beverage around the 
fireplace instead of the dinner table. Gazing 
dreamily into dancing flames is good com- 


petition for the best TV show. 
And don't overlook the part your fireplace 
can play when you're entertaining. There’s 


nothing like a roaring fire to relax guests, 
provide a conversation piece and convert 
strangers into friends. A fire will enhance 


the beauty of gleaming furniture and polished 


floors 


A fireplace fits in perfectly with today’s 


casual, relaxed mode of entertaining. You 
can even do your cooking in the fireplace. 
“Weeners" roasted on long sticks taste twice 
as good as the kitchen stove variety. Or try 
broiling steaks in your fireplace over charcoal 
coals. Long-handled popcorn poppers provide 





BOOKS AND FIREPLACES belong 
The built-in bookcases form 


together. 
flattering frame. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


party fun and fireplace toasted marshmallows 
are tops in taste treats. If small children are 
involved in the festivities, and you want to 
protect your rug, spread a blanket picnic- 
style over the rug beside the hearth. 


Feature your fireplace . . 


Every room needs a point of interest and 
a fireplace provides the perfect focus. 

You can draw attention to your fireplace 
by the placement of your furniture. A con- 
versational grouping of furniture facing or 
flanking the fire is the simplest method. This 
could consist of a sofa and two chairs, match- 
ing “love seats,” or simply two chairs. 

If you’re buying new furniture, you might 
want to consider a large, semi-circular sofa 
for the spot of honor before your fire. (In 
the summer months, when the fireplace won't 
be used, you may want to alter your furni- 
ture arrangement.) 

Be sure your fireplace is well lighted, both 
by day and night. If your fireplace is in a 
dark portion of a room, a large mirror hung 
above it will brighten the area by reflecting 
the light from other parts of the room. In- 
direct lamp light near a fireplace will soften 
its lines at night. 


Accent with accessories ... 


Imaginative use of accessories will flatter 
your fireplace. Many of today’s fireplaces 


have no mantels, as the stone wall type. The 
natural beauty of the stone is decorative in 
Or, if you prefer a little ornamenta- 


itself. 





EARLY AMERICAN decorative theme is set 
off perfectly by this simple style fireplace. 


tion, a wrought iron or brass candelabra, 
massive brass place, or a piece of driftwood 
are appropriate suggestions. 

If you do have a mantel, keep it clear of 
clutter. A row of family photographs or a 
hodge podge of bric-a-brac detraet from the 
appearance of any fireplace. Rather, stick to 
a very few well-chosen items in keeping with 
the decorative scheme of your house. 

If your fireplace is small, don’t over power 
it with a jumbo-size: mirror or painting or 
heavy-looking accessories on the mantel. 
There’s no rule that you need a balanced 
arrangement of accessories—two of every- 
thing. 

Choose fireplace accessories in keeping 
with your decorating theme. Andirons, fire 
tools, wood boxes and screens come in a 
wide variety of styles to enable you to carry 
out your room scheme, whatever style it 
may be, from Early American to Modern. 

If luxurious fireplace fixtures are budget 
breakers, you can devise many of your own. 
A child’s size toy broom with a gaily painted 
handle will serve the same purpose as a more 
expensive fireplace brush. An imaginatively 
painted nail keg or bushel basket can hold 
firewood. 


“Warm weather” fireplaces .. . 

During the summer months when your fire- 
place won’t be in use, don’t leave it empty 
and dark. You might make a large pleated 
fan from gold or silver metallic paper. Stand 
it on end between the andirons with a bough 
of evergreen at its base. Or you can buy a 
fan of this type in brass. 

For a cool-looking summer fireplace, fill 
it with greenery, either pine boughs or a 
few potted plants that won’t require too much 
sunlight. 


New ideas for new homes... 

If you have a new home in the planning 
stage, new fashions in fireplaces are well 
worth your careful investigation. Perhaps 
your floor plan will permit a corner type 
fireplace that opens into more than one room. 

A raised hearth with cushions for com- 
fortable lounging is another innovation you 
might consider. Or, perhaps, you’d like to 
combine the new with the old and have your 
fireplace in a big family-size kitchen. 

THE END 
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“Come Home 


with 


for Dinner” 


Here are several menus planned to take 
less than half an hour of cooking time. 


by Helena Davidson 


has a gift for hospitality. On 

the spur of the moment she 
invites folks from church or from 
town to come home with them .for 
dinner. Like us, she has_ several 
small children and her home boasts 
no magic, time-clock conveniences. 

“How do you do it?” I asked 
Mary. 

“I decided that we would have to 
entertain in spite of our problems, 
or else give it up until we had more 
money and our children were older. 
We did not want to lose touch with 
our friends, so we made some plans”. 

And this is what she told me. 

Mary has planned several favorite 
menus featuring quickly prepared 
dishes. As much of the preparation 
as possible is done ahead. For in- 
stance, meat and vegetable patties 
can be shaped and placed on a tray 
in the refrigerator; muffins can be 
stored ready to bake in their tins; 
vegetables for cooking or salad are 
washed and stored in plastic bags. 
Dinner rolls to be preheated may be 
made several days ahead. Desserts 
and salads may also be made ahead. 

Here are a few of Mary’s speedy 
menus, planned to take less than a 
half hour of cooking time. 


Menu I 


Broiled salmon patties 
Tomato halves 
Thin-skinned squash 
Hot rolls 

Green salad 
Ambrosia 


While the oven preheats for five 
minutes, take prepared patties from 
the refrigerator; arrange tomato 
halves and thick slices of squash on 
well-greased rack with patties. 
Sprinkle vegetables with salt and 
pepper; brush all with melted butter. 
Place rack beneath broiler unit 
three to four inches from flame. 
Turn when brown. 

While main dishes are broiling, 
place rolls in a paper bag and place 
in oven to heat for a few minutes. 
Prepare salad and beverage; dish up 
the chilled dessert and dinner is 
ready. 


A FRIEND of mine, Mary Hale, 


Menu II 


Pan broiled lamb chops, pine- 
apple rings 

Potato cheese patties 

Buttered peas 

Baking powder biscuits and jelly 

Chocolate pie with whipped 
cream 


While the oven is preheating for 
patties and biscuits, put the peas on 


Us 
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LIVER AND BACON, a quick, easy dish that takes no beforehand preparations. 


to cook in a small amount of boiling 
water. Place chops in a hot pan and 
brown well on both sides. When 
done, push to one side and brown 
pineapple slices in the fat. Transfer 
to hot platter. 

While the meat is cooking, place 
the baking powder biscuits, which 
have been prepared ahead, in the 
oven. Place the potato patties, which 
you have brushed with melted but- 
ter, under the broiler unit and brown 
on both sides. 

Here the do-ahead preparations in- 
clude the potato patties shaped and 
placed in the refrigerator, the bis- 
cuits cut and waiting on their tin, 
the peas shelled, and the pie which 
may be made the evening before. 


Menu III 


Cold, sliced beef with parsley 
and radishes 

Swiss chard 

Hash browned potatoes 

Waldorf salad with peanut but- 

ter dressing 

Candy bar pie 


Cook chard in a small amount of 
boiling water. When done, drain and 
season with salt, pepper, and butter. 
While chard cooks, chop cold cooked 
potatoes on a bread board. Season 
with salt, pepper, and a dash of 
paprika. Stir in 1 tablespoon of 
flour and 1 tablespoon of cream. 
Heat 2 tablespoons fat in a skillet. 
Add potatoes and press firmly down 
with a spoon. Cook until brown un- 
derneath; then turn by tipping out 
on a flat cover. Slide back into the 
hot pan to which you have added 1 
tablespoon more fat. Cut in wedges 
to serve, 

Menu IV 


Liver and bacon 

Creamed potatoes 

Buttered carrots 

Cabbage slaw with onion rings 
Fruit medley 


Scrub carrots and put on to cook 
in a small amount of boiling water. 
Peel and slice potatoes. Place in 
sauce pan and cover with top milk 
or cream and cook until the slices 
are tender. Season vegetables with 
salt, pepper, and butter. 

While vegetables cook, fry bacon 
slices. Place on warm platter. Dip 
liver in flour that has been seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Fry in bacon 
fat. 

Prepare the cabbage slaw and the 
dessert of mixed, sweetened fruit 
(oranges, bananas, strawberries, and 
grapes are one pleasing combination) 


while the rest of the meal cooks. 
This dessert may be prepared ahead 
of time if desired. 


Menu V 


Broiled ham with canned pears 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Lettuce-cucumber-tomato salad 
Blueberry pie and ice cream 
Wheat muffins 


Preheat the broiler 5 to 10 min- 
utes while the dinner ingredients are 
being assembled. 

Broil %-inch thick slices of ham 
for 10 minutes. Turn. Put thick 
slices of cooked sweet potatoes on 
the rack. Sprinkle with brown sugar. 
Add canned pear halves. Brush with 
melted butter. Broil 10 minutes. The 
muffins may be mixed in the morn- 
ing, put in tins, and stored in the 
refrigerator until the rest of the din- 
ner is being prepared. 

Here the do-ahead preparations 
are the sweet potatoes, the pie, and 
if you wish, the muffins. 

Even small children can give im- 
portant help in keeping the house 
orderly. They are capable of picking 
up toys, straightening book cases, 
disposing of withered bouquets and 
arranging fresh ones. With their love 
of pattern, a child can set the. table 
after being shown how to do it prop- 
erly, or arrange the dishes and silver 
for a buffet meal. 

While Mom washes and waxes the 
kitchen floor, brother and sister can 
perch on high stools and vigorously 
rub polish on the silver that Mom 
will rinse later with her dishes. 

“My daughters beg to ‘serve’ at 
company meals,” said Mary, “so I 
teach them to dish up, to watch for 
empty places, and to refill cups and 
glasses when necessary. When we 
have a large group, the children have 
their own table. Now the girls are 
capable of serving their visitors, giv- 
ing the mothers a chance to relax 
while they eat and visit”. 


Wheat Muffins 


cup flour 

cup whole-wheat flour 

teaspoons baking powder 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoons sugar 

egg, slightly beaten 

cup milk 

tablespoons melted shortening 
Sift together the white flour, bak- 

ing powder, salt, and sugar. Add the 

whole wheat flour. Mix well. 
Combine egg, milk, and melted 

shortening. Pour into flour mixture. 

Stir just to moisten and blend all in- 


Cee Oe me 


gredients. Fill greased muffin tins 
two-thirds full, and bake in hot oven 
(400 degrees) for about 20 minutes 


This makes 12 to 15 muffins. 


Salmon Patties 


Drain and flake 1'2 cups canned 
salmon 

Mix '2 cup cracker crumbs 

2 beaten eggs 

Season with salt and pepper 


Mix all ingredients; shape into pat- 
ties. Wrap each patty in a strip of 
bacon and fasten with a toothpick 
Place on tray in refrigerator. 


Potato-Cheese Patties 


83 cups mashed potatoes 
1 egg 
4 cup grated cheese 

Salt and pepper 

Mix all ingredients. Shape and 
chill in refrigerator, if desired, until 
cooking time. Brush with melted but- 
ter, and broil about 10 minutes until 
delicately brown. 


> 


Peanut Butter Dressing 


Y% cup sour cream 
8 tablespoons vinegar 
1 tablespoon brown sugar 
2 tablespoons peanut butter 
Blend and chill. Serve on Waldorf 
salad. 


Candy Bar Pie 


Y% cup milk 
30 marshmallows 
1 cup whipped cream 
1 8-0oz, almond chocolate bar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 teaspoon salt 
Scald milk and add marshmallows 


Stir until melted. Cool. Fold in 
whipped cream. Grate candy bar 
Add vanilla. Fill graham cracker 
crust; top with additional crumbs 
Chill. 


Graham Cracker Crust 


Y; cup melted butter 
14% cups graham cracker crumbs 

2 tablespoons sugar 

Y, teaspoon cinnamon 
Combine crumbs and melted short 
ening. Press evenly on sides and bot- 
tom of pie tin. Chill and add filling 


Ambrosia 


6 sliced oranges 
1 cup shredded cocoanut 
\, cup sugar 
1 cup sweet cherries 
Mix sliced oranges, cocoanut, and 
sugar. Make ahead of time to allow 
sugar to dissolve and flavors to 
blend. Add cherries at serving time 
THE END 
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FASHION FIRSTS FOR FALL 


















No. 2188. Semething different in a smart jumper 
—<can alse be mode without collar. Sizes 10 to 20 
Size 16. jumper, 3) yds. 39-in.; blowse, 2% yds 
54-in 


No. 2203. Dependable and becoming, with collar 
or sweetheart neckline, choice of sieeve length. 
Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 4% yds. 39-in. 


No. 2997. Young in line, easy to 
make in wool or dressy fabric. Sizes 10 


No. 2989 This front buttoned jumper is to 40. Size 16, 4 yds. 39-in. 


beautifully cut in sizes proportioned te the 
shorter fuller figure. Sizes 12) to 24%. Size 
16%, 2% wes. 54-in. for jumper; for blouse, 
2% yds. 29-in 


Ne. 2180 Cut te add shapeliness to the 
growing figure, this dress comes in sizes 2 to 
8. Size 4, 2% yds. 35-in. lincluding panties) 
with % yd. contrasting. 


No. 2982. A dress thot's smart in wool 


or tweedy cotton. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 
3% yds. 39-in. 















No. 3049. Essential to the win- 
ter wordrobe is this jerkin suit 
with six-gore skirt (leid in front 
jects) and your choice of the col- 
lorless weskit or a collared version 
not shown here. Sizes 10 te 20. 
Size 16, wit, 2% yds. 54-in. 

































3017 
HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Pattern Nos Size_| : 
pene Nos.| $ —! Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 
No. 3017. Jumper feeturing @ nicely $—_______fer pattems, 25¢ each. Ne. 2725. Especially proportioned for the 
Cored skirt to flatter the youthful figure, a half-size figure, this suit-dress with Gibson 
plus smart littl blouse. Sizes 6 to 14 $_________fer Fall-Winter Fashion Book, 25¢ each. tucks and wing cuffs is one of those ‘‘hard 
re 8, for jumper 2% yds. 35-iny blouse, te find’ styles that he ge Sizes 14%, to 
iM yds. 35-in. NAME RFD. 24%. Size 16%, 4 . 39-in. 
| city STATE 
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Humming Bird Trim 





Deliciously festive looking is this little 
birthday party dress of pastel cottons, 
handkerchief linens, organdies or soft 
crepe silk when it is trimmed with the 
embroidered humming bird motifs. Each 
darting little bird is done in deep blue, 
crimson, delicate greens and yellows; 
two motifs of 3% inches, two of 2% 
inches on a transfer. 

Send 25¢ for the HUMMING BIRD 
PARTY DRESS (Pattern No. 307) tis- 
sue pattern for sizes 4, 6, and 8 years, 
transfer and color chart for embroidery 
motifs, your name, address, pattern 
number, size to Pattern Dept., Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Embroidered Bird 


en 





Panels 





inches 


measures 6 by 8 
and can be fitted into a wider and long- 
er picture mat if desired. Both panels 
are to be embroidered in silk or cotton 
flosses or in fine needlepoint wool yarns. 
Framing instructions are included. 

Send 2%5c for the TWO EMBROID- 


Each panel 


PANELS (Pattern No. 
361) color chart, sketches of stitches, 
transfers, finishing directions, your 
name, address, pattern number to Pat- 
tern Dept., Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. 


ERED BIRD 





From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


HE day after issue date of 

this magazine will be Armis- 

tice Day. It is an incredible 
fact that this is the first time in 
13 years (if I figure right) that 
there hasn't been a shooting war 
going on somewhere when we ob- 
serve the day that we hoped, years 
ago, marked the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

I don’t think that very many of 
us take much comfort from the 
fact that guns are silent, at this 
writing. The world, or the people in 
it, still seem far away from the 
state of permanent peace we all 
talk so loudly about, but seem to 
progress toward so slowly. 

Along with the atom and hydro- 
gen bombs with which we are 
threatened, one of the horrors of 
modern wars is the cruel and in- 
human treatment of prisoners of 
war. There are international regu- 
lations about this, but the people 
in the Asiatic areas in which we 
have been fighting pay little or no 
attention to them. 

This I know from the lips of a 
man who was a major in the Ko- 
rean war theatre, was taken pris- 
oner for three years, came back 
our town’s hero after his release, 
and was accorded wide honors by 
his country. Yet, in spite of this, 
he was just court martialed at Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois, charged with col- 
laboration with the enemy, in this 
case the North Korean Commu- 
nists. 

You may have read about it in 
your daily papers. Other men have 
stood similar trials; his was differ- 
ent in that he was an officer, nor- 
mally in charge of our American 
POW’'s in the Korean camp with 
him, Backed by citizens in our 
community, his case is being ap- 
pealed and I can’t report the final 
outcome at this time. 

The reason I’m taking this space 
to talk about this, at Armistice 
Day time, is that if your boy goes 
to war and is taken prisoner by 
people who flout all mental and 
physical standards of human de- 
cency, just how should he conduct 
himself? Should he just give up and 
die? Should he resist and try to 
play a cat-and-mouse game with 
his captors which might look like 
“collaboration”? Should he stand up 
if he’s physically able, which will 
be doubtful, bare his brave young 
chest and say “I regret that I have 
but one life to give for my coun- 
try?”; then join the heap of bones 
from which all flesh has been 
starved that marks the end of his 
comrades in some festering spot? 

That seems pretty futile heroism 
to me. I don’t think it saves any 
“face” for us, because the Commu- 
nist shows little respect for heroic 
patriotism. It is bound to leave a 
feeling in the minds of all con- 
cerned with the life of the young 
soldier that he died for nothing. 
Yet, no mother likes to think that 
her son or daughter might have 
been cowardly and gave in to en- 
emy pressure to save his own skin. 

What can be done? We can all, 
and women especially, appeal for a 
new set of rules for behavior if our 
men become war prisoners in Asi- 
atic areas. Or any other place 
where captors invent unimagined 
tortures for their hapless victims. A 
set that will allow a boy a chance 
to survive and yet come home to 
understanding and respect instead 


of a summons before a court mar- 
tial board. 
. > . 

Enough of somber subjects. Let’s 
now talk about something frivo- 
lous like jewelry. Are you scram- 
bling around in old boxes of packed- 
away trinkets and digging out the 
strings of long beads you put away 
as being out of style, years ago? 

If not, you should be, for ropes 
of long beads passed twice around 
the neck are the last word in 
smartness this fall. You can wear 
three or four, blended to a common 
shade or contrasted becomingly. 
There are lush colors such as bit- 
tersweet, coral, amber, burnt sugar, 
grape, and always a strand of plain 
pearls, for accent. 

I've a lovely rope of bright gold 
beads that I know I've had tucked 
away for 10 years. Kathy has 
begged them for “dress-up’’ many 
times but I've always said “no”. 
Now they’re right in the swim, go- 
ing places and doing things wound 
around my neck along with pearls 
and a color strand to match the 
costume of the day. 

” o * 

More cheese in the diet is a plea 
ever before us from nutritionists 
and the dairy interests. Most of 
us homemakers look around con- 
stantly for ways to include it that 
our family will accept and enjoy. 

Here’s a simple cheese main dish 
that won a first prize at our state 
fair which you may like to try. 

Boil an 8-ounce box of spaghetti 
in salted water until tender. Rinse 
and drain. In a saucepan melt 2 
tablespoons butter and add a can 
of condensed tomato soup, %4 cup 
of grated nippy cheddar cheese, and 
4 teaspoon of salt. Heat on low 
fire until cheese is melted. Fold 
the cooked spaghetti into the soup- 
cheese mixture and turn into a 
buttered casserole or baking dish. 
Spread 4 cup of grated cheese over 
top and place dish under broiler 
until cheese melts and browns 
lightly. 

Taste variations might be achieved 
with this simple dish by adding 1 
tablespoon of chopped green pepper, 
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Battle Tested 
Foot Protection! 





FOR THE FARM 

@ InsulAir...the new plastic material made 
up of millions of individual air cells for 
perfect insulation. 

@ InsulAir...proven in Korea...cut frost bite 
to a minimum. InsulAir stays at normal 
body temperature at freezing outside 
temperatures, 

@ InsulAir protective footwear is rugged, 
lightweight. Gives you the full value and 
extra wear you need for real farm economy, 


Us YAL 
UNITED STATES aera 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center + New York 








NEED EXTRA INCOME? 
Farmers or retired farmers. Sell a complete line 
of Field Seeds. Age immaterial, but you must 
have initiative, like to meet people. A knowledge 
of dairy farming is helpful. Car needed. Farming 
experience an asset on this job, which has - 
ticular appeal to present and former Gar 
customers —foiks have learned from ex 
ence the extra value represented by the t 
tested Growmore line of Field Seeds. Maw 
territories open. Write today giving past —— | 
experience and references. 
GARDNER SEED CO., INC., 
P. 0. Box 937, Rochester 3, N. Y. 








onion, a can of sliced mushr 
or a cup of fresh mushrooms, sliced. 
At this time of year apples are 
abundant and there are hearty ap- 
petites around the dinner table. 
Maybe you'd like to try an apple- 
sauce cake that was a fair first 
prize winner. 
Applesauce Cake 
cup butter 
cup brown sugar 
cup white sugar 
eggs, beaten 
teaspoon vanilla 
teaspoon grated lemon rind 
cup chopped walnuts 
cup raisins 
cups cake flour 
teaspoon soda 
teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon allspice 
teaspoon cloves 
teaspoon nutmeg 
cup unsweetened applesause 
Cream the butter and sugar; add 
the eggs. Sift dry ingredients to- 
gether and add to creamed mix- 
ture alternately with applesauce in- 
to which the vanilla and lemon rind 
have been stirred. Last of all add 
nuts and raisins. Pour into a 
greased 8x8 inch pan and bake for 
40 to 50 minutes in a 350 degree 
oven, 
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WHITE PINE SHAVINGS 
Kiln dried, prompt shipment. . . Carltoads only. 
Write, FRANK MILLER & SONS, 2236 West 
58th Street, Chicago 36, Ilinois. 











“Certainly I’m putting on 
weight, Roland. 
When you buy feed in BURLAP bags, 
the heavy ingredients don’t settle out.’’ 


FREE. Get cash for used burlap bags wo 
make beautiful, useful burlap handicraft 
articles. Write for booklets. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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USES YOUR TRACTOR POWER 2 MAN 
¢.p-m. hydraulic pump driv- MODELS 

en by power take-off. Flex- — 

ible hoses to 6° w transmit 18” TO 46” 

12 emooth h.p. Greater CUTTER BAR 


capacity, smooth sawing 
fells, bucks 
sat ANY angle 


+ 
NEW LOW PRICES 


PMULTI.USE POWER HEAD 


4 Simple, wexpensive mounting 
changes Power Head to uni- 
versal power drive. Twelve 
smooth, flexible h.p. drives 
augers, elevators, corn shell- 
ers... dozens of other ases. 


QUICKLY CONVERTS Te"30 
Second” Post Hole Digger 
Four bolts secure heavy-duty 
r digger to Power Head. Unit has 

—_ | chain drive . . . replaceable, 


hardened cutting tips... digs 9° 
hele 3’ in half « minste! 





WER HEAD AND POST HOLE DIGGER 
- AVAILABLE ALSO AS SEPARATE UNITS 


FREE FOLDER gives complete informatien | 


HYDRA-FLEX, INC. 
36 FRONT ST. CLAREMONT, MINN, 








PEERLESS "ROLLER 






 CRIMPS - CRACKS 
without Dusting 


ALL FEED GRAINS 


= pret Co ore 


T > alt PURPOSE” For Corn MILLS 


oomre cor withewt dusting 


. . -. A ey “eke 
| 5. LITERATURE Gives , 
= ' spaces « o Write 


PEERLESS EQUIP. CO., Dept. 905. Joplin, Mo 
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FOR HAY OR ENSILAGE 


Medel « 15 $ 50 e 
| 18h tore 89 PERMANENT 
FREIGHT PREPAID = @ ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 


* CUTS YOUR FEED COST 
* FEEDS 24 HEAD 
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CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. 


8Ox 10222 DALLAS 


Mastitis 


Costs dairymen millions $ every year! 

EARLY DETECTION is extremely 

important. FREQUENT USE of those 
Accuracy Attested 


Thy Brom Thymot 


with the Green spots help a Dairyman 

to tell the Degree or Severity of the 

infection. 
Ask your 


| STERLING RESEARCH CORP. 
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Mastitis 
DETECTORS 





Creamery or write tor samples 





Dairy Div. 4.0 Buffalo 3, N.Y 











YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A Distinctive 
ind personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to chouse from Write 
for stationery circular today 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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grand 
Farm, 


Farms Merry Song 
owned by lakewood 


Hagan 


cow, 


HIS year’s National Guernsey 
Show, held at the National 
Dairy Cattle Congress, c 


yuld 
be described mtest for 
blue and purple ribbons between the 
McDonald Farms, owned 
McDonald, N. Y., and 
Malcolm 
were 60 


best as ac 
well-known 
by J. M 
Lakewood Farm, owned by 
Boyle, Ill Though there 
different exhibitors from 11 
represented, these two farms 
every first and champion except 
three. McDonald won 12 blues and 
3 purple ribbons, while Lakewood 
took 5 and 2 champions 

Numbers were down from former 
years, with just the Ayrshires hav- 
ing a smaller showing than this 
year’s Guernsey show. There were 
178 shown, including those in the 
National Junior Guernsey show 
Judge was Delbert Kingston, IIL, 
who handled the rings exceptionally 
well. On close placings he gave the 
ringside a thorough look before pull- 
ing the animals in question into line 

The very first class of the show 
brought one of two animals to win 
blue ribbons that were not in the 
strings of McDonald or Lakewood 
The outstanding bull calf, Welcome 
In Clara Design, undefeated wher- 
ever shown, owned by Welcome In 
Farm, Ohio, won first place on his 
stretch, smoothness, dairy charac- 
ter, and good feet and He 
went on to be junior champion of 
the show 

McDonald won first place in both 
the junior and senior yearling class- 
the former with McDonald Farms 
Odessa's Titan, owned in paftner 
ship with A. J. Young, N. Y.; and 
the latter with McDonald Farms Le 
Supreme. The senior yearling showed 


states 
took 


blues 


legs. 


es, 


a lot of size, stretch and dairy 
character He was exceptionally 
good on his feet and legs. There 
were just three in each of these 
classes 


In the 2-year-old class, McDonald 
Farms Pre Rival won first place on 


his over-all balance, depth of rib- 
bing, good feet and legs, and dairy 
character. The second prize bull, 
shown by J. E. Kelley, Minn., was 
a very smooth bull, but lacked the 
scale to place any higher 

The most interesting class in the 
bull show was the aged bulls, with 


three fighting it out for first place 
Winner was Hanover Hill Gallant, 
owned by Henry Christal, N. Y., 
that defeated Langwater Skipper, 
shown by Lakewood Farm. Judge 
Kingston started with the first bull 
primarily because of his straighter 
hind legs, wider thurls, and smooth- 
er rump. The second place bull was 


a little more pleasing about the 
front ‘-d. A McDonald Farm bull 
was in “ird, showing a lot of refine- 


ment and sharpness throughout, but 
did not carry the width of the two 
bulls ahead of him. 


Lakewood 


McDonald Farms 
byll, 


Guernsey 
Ilinois. 


champion 
Mundelein, 


Rival,” 
named 
champion bull, 


the 


senior 


winning 2-year- 
and grand 
while the winning 
aged bull was reserve senior and 
rrand champion. The reserve junior 
champion was the top senior year- 
ling. 

A big, strong, rugged 
heifer, McDonald Farms Jolly 
en, won the heifer calf class in 
which 28 were shown She was 
deeper in her ribbing than the heif- 
er shown by Lookout Valley Farm, 
Wis., that placed second. W. L. 
Wendt, also of Wis., had a heifer 
in third that showed a lot of stretch 
and dairy character, but was a lit- 
tle easy in the loin. 

McDonald Farms 
the junior yearling class 


“Pre 
old 


was 


McDonald 
Tok- 


Le Theda won 
She placed 


over the Lakewood entry on more 
scale and depth of rear flank. Third 
and fourth places were won by 
young exhibitors, James Outland, 
Ohio, and James Thomas, New 
York. The judge felt the third heif- 
er was a little shorter and did not 


have the promise.of rear udder as 
the two above her. She did have 
more depth of heart than _ the 
Thomas heifer in fourth that showed 
a lot of strength. 

The senior yearling class brought 
as much ringside comment as any in 


the Guernsey show. The judge 
pointed out there were two ex- 
cellent heifers heading the class, 


and he made it a close placing. He 


started with McDonald Farms Pre 
Septima, that he stated was nicer 
on her legs and showed more 
strength and a little more. smooth- 
ness over the rump than the Lush 
Acres heifer in second, shown by 


Lakewood. The latter did have tre- 
mendous depth and scale, and plen- 
ty of refinement with her size. The 
following week she won the class 
at Chicago while the winning heifer 
at Waterloo placed fifth in a good 
class. 

The first and second prize senior 
yearlings were named junior and 
reserve junior champions, respec- 
tively, at Waterloo. 

There was another close contest 
for first place in the 2-yéar-old 
class. Good reasons could have been 
given either way; the pair was 
switched the following week at Chi- 
cago. Judge Kingston started with 
Dunwalke Beauty’s Foxy, shown by 
Lakewood, and placed her over 
Char-Lane E. Nancy, shown by Roy 
Jackson, Mich. His reasons: “I put 


the first heifer up particularly on 
her stretch, length of neck, and 
also width through the chest. I 


believe that she is smoother in the 
fore udder than the heifer in sec- 
ond place, granting the second heif- 
er is a little nicer in the top line 
and the rear udder.” In the Chi- 


Pre Rival, 
owned by J. 
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champion Guernsey 
M. McDonald, Cortland, New York. 


grand 


Sweep Guernsey Show 


cago show they were reversed pri- 
marily because the Michigan heifer 
held up nicer over the top and was 
smoother in the shoulders. 
Lakewood won first, second and 
fourth in the 3-year-old class. Wal- 
nut Corner’s Levity Stella defeated 
Belmont View Primer’s Sabia on her 
body capacity, breed and dairy 
character, although she was show- 
ing quite stale in udder. The sec- 
ond cow did show more milkiness, 
and stood on straighter hind legs. 
This was another of the few tops 


that were switched the following 
week. 

Winner of the 4-year-old class 
was McDonald Farms Le Olga 
(showing stale), over a Lakewood 
entry on her tremendous §$ scale, 
width of chest, and good ribbing. 


The second prize cow defeated her 
stable mate in third primarily on 
udder. 

As always, the aged cow class 
was outstanding. Hagan Farms Mer- 
ry Song, shown by Lakewood, looked 
better than she ever has, and won 
the class rather handily. Her ex- 
cellent breed character, large, well 
attached udder, and over-all bal- 
ance, placed her over McDonald 
Farms D. Monogirl, that was show- 
ing stale, (having milked nearly a 
year) thus lacking the style of the 
first cow. “Monogirl” was placed 
over Wilgorlan Farms Success, also 
shown by Lakewood, primarily on 
strength, depth and width of chest, 
and greater depth of body. The 
“Success” cow did have a beautiful 
udder, and later won the best ud- 
der class with “Merry Song” in 
second. 

The well known Afton’s Golden 
Marie, shown by Burton Lane Farm, 
Ill, placed fifth at Waterloo, but 
was dropped to eleventh at Chicago. 
Barons Fancy of Maple Lawn, also 
shown by Burton Lane, was fourth 
at Waterloo and fifth at Chicago. 

“Merry Song” was named senior 
and grand champion of the show, 
while “Monogirl” was the reserve. 

In the groups, McDonald Farms 
won first on their Junior Get of 
McDonald Farms S. Leader. His 
Senior Get placed second to the Get 
of McDonald Farms Prediction, 
which also won the Production Get 
of Sire class. Their Produce of Mc- 
Donald Farms High Jilda won first 
place, as did their best three fe- 
males. The first prize dairy herd 
went to Lakewood. 

There were seven state herds 
shown. New York was first, fol- 
lowed by Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Tennes- 
see. 

Once again the Premier Breeder 
award went to J. M. McDonald, 
while Lakewood Farm won the Pre- 
mier Exhibitor award. 
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Grayview B D Skyanne, grand champion Holstein cow, 
owned by Harvey A. Nelson and Sons, Union Grove, Wis. 
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owned by 


Cash-Mar Ormsby Jerry, grand champion Holstein bull, 
Cc. M. Bottema, Jr., 





of Bridgeport, Indiana. 


Holsteins Again Outnumber Other Breeds 


NCE again the National Hol- 
O stein Show outnumbered the 

other breeds by a consider- 
able margin at the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress. There were 346 
animals shown by 83 exhibitors from 
11 states; this was just 47 less than 


the huge show held a year ago. 
There were 318 shown in individ- 
ual classes at Chicago the follow- 
ing week. 

Judge of the National Show at 
Waterloo was Gordon Cairns of 
Maryland. We thought he did an 


excellent job handling the large 
rings through the bull classes. Some 
of the female classes were extreme- 
ly large, and the ring was limited 
in size, so that it was difficult to 
get a fair appraisal of the classes 
from the ringside. 

Pabst Farms, Inc., Wis., was both 
Premier Breeder and Premier Ex- 
hibitor, winning seven blues. The 
rest of the firsts were well divided, 
with just C. M. Bottema, Ind., get- 
ting more than one. 

Heading a wonderful class of bull 
calves was Pabst Sir Raven Dell, a 
very stylish calf having more width, 
being higher at the thurls, and 
stronger on his pasterns than the 
calf shown by Henry Bartel, Minn., 
in second place. The winning calf 
was reserve junior champion at both 
the National and Chicago shows, 
having won first in the latter show, 
as well. 

Admiral Crescent Laddie, owned 
by A. C. Thomson, Ill, topped the 
junior yearling class. Judge Cairns 
gave him the advantage of having 
more depth of heart, more spring 


of rib, and more depth of rear 
flank than the Mooseheart, IIl., en- 
try, in second that was a little 


sharper at the top of the shoulder. 
In the senior yearling class he 
started with three extremely sharp 


bulls, the nod going to Ormsby 
Burke Pontiac Mose, shown by 
Ernest Reed and Son and E. A. 
Dawdy, Kan. He was faulted for 


being a trifle weak in his rear legs, 
but placed over the C. M. Bottema 
entry in second and a bull young 
for his age, but very sharp in third, 
shown by Henry Bartel. 

The very nicely balanced 2-year- 
old, Pabst Fobes Burke, undefeated 
thus far, shown by Pabst Farms, 
won the class in which 10 were 
shown, followed by Christy Home- 
stead Foreteller, shown by Piper 
Brothers, Wis. In addition to his 
over-all balance, excellent rump and 
good legs, the top bull was a little 
sharper than the second bull. A 
bull shown by Vincent Sutliff, Md., 
was in third. Incidentally, these 
same three bulls placed in that or- 
der at Chicago the following week. 

In a close placing, and an ex- 
cellent class, the top aged bull and 


grand champion of the show was 
Cash-Mar Ormsby Jerry, shown by 
C. M. Bottema. He defeated Moose- 
heart Supreme, shown by Moose- 
heart, that was a liitle smoother 
and deeper in his body. However, 
the Bottema bull showed a world of 
dairy character, was nicer at the 
top of his shoulder, and had a beau- 


tiful head and neck. Third place 
was won by Soo Land Carnation 
Beets Acre, shown by Spies and 


These bulls also placed 
the same way the following week. 
Reserve senior and reserve grand 
champion was the second prize aged 
bull. 

Forty heifer calves were paraded 
before Judge Cairns, first place go- 
ing to Ramaco Forerunner Artis, 
owned by Rahr Malting Co., Wis., 
on her balance and refinement. She 
was followed by entries owned by 
Gary Bristow, Ind., and Sunny Lea 
Farm, Wis. The top heifer placed 
second in Chicago to a Canadian 
heifer, Hougertlea Jean Hope, owned 
by T. H. McGee, Ontario, that was 
not shown in Waterloo. 

In what he termed a close top 
pair, Pabst Winnie Faith, Pabst 
Farms, won the junior yearling class 
over an entry from Pond View 
Farms, Md., for having more body 
and moving a little nicer on her 


Lein, Iowa. 


legs. The second heifer was grant- 
ed more depth of heart and was 
sharper over her withers. 


Another Pabst heifer, Pabst Raven 
Ador, headed a strong senior year- 
ling class in which 38 were shown. 
She was picked for having the 
nicest over-all balance in the entire 
group, and was named junior cham- 
pion. In second was a heifer that 
usually gets all she deserves, in our 
opinion, Miss Follow on Burke Bet- 
tina, shown by I. P. Stewart, Iowa. 
She certainly is a big, strong heifer, 
but as some of those on the ring- 
side observed, she’s a bit overdone. 
She was the reserve junior cham- 
pion and the following week placed 
eighth in a very nice class in Chi- 
cago. The Get of Weber Hazelwood 
Burke Raven won the junior get of 
sire class, shown by Pabst Farms. 


Top 2-year-old was Cash-Mar 
Darky Lassie, shown by C. M. 
Bottema, that was a big, strong 


heifer with a nicer rear udder than 
the Bristol Farm entry, Man-O-War 
B F Homestead May, in second that 
showed a little more style and had 
an advantage in fore udder. Log- 
wood Nugget Flo, shown by Log- 
wood Farms, Md., was in third and 
the following week topped the class. 

One of the best classes of the 
show was the 3-year-old class, in 
which 42 were shown. Heading the 
class was the cow that was later 
grand champion of the show, Gray 
View B D Skyanne, shown by Har- 


vey A. Nelson and Sons, Wis. She 
not only was a big, strong cow with 
tremendous over-all balance, but she 
also carried a well attached udder 
and had more width than the two 
sharp cows in second and third that 
didn’t have as much substance. The 
second cow was showing some con- 
gestion in her udder. The second 
prize cow was owned by Allen 
Hetts, Wis., and the one in third by 
E. A. Dawdy, Kan. The top pair 
placed that way in Chicago, also. 
The second prize cow, Commander 
Crescent Queen Fobes, was reserve 
senior and reserve grand champion. 

In an interesting class to watch, 
Mooredale Burke Shirley, owned by 
Monanfran Farm, N. Y., edged Lee- 
dora Ultra Crescent Bess, shown by 
City Park-Brookridge Farm, Colo. 
It looked for awhile as though the 
second prize winner would end up 
quite a ways down the line. How- 
ever, she gradually moved up until 
she was a strong contender for the 
blue ribbon. The New York cow 
had an advantage in being a little 
more open in her ribbing; also had 
a trifle more scale than the smooth, 
good uddered cow in second. These 
two cows placed second and third 
to a Canadian entry, Rosafe Sham- 
rock Kit, owned by Hector Astengo, 
in Chicago. 

The aged cow class usually gets 
the ringside buzzing, and this year's 
class was no exception. There were 
58 shown, and probably no two peo- 
ple would have placed them at all 
alike. This was one class. that 
would have been difficult to sec- 
ond-guess the judge, since it was ex- 
tremely difficult to compare the 
cows in the ring. Coldstream Posch 
Fobes Walker, shown by Piper 
Brothers, Wis., won the class (she 
also was first in the best udder 
class). She was followed by Kitty 


Gypsie Bill Catherine, a_ Bristol 
Farms entry, that Judge Cairns 
called “an evenly balanced cow.” 


Third was Jule Vickery Juliana 2nd, 
a very sharp little cow that didn't 
have the power shown in many of 
the cows below her. A cow with 
very pleasing general appearance, 
and one the ringside was watching 
with considerable interest, was in 
fourth, Waldholm Bluebell Burke 
Design, shown by Pabst Farms. She 
was faulted for being a little weak 
on her rear legs and showing a 
trifle “spongy” in her udder. 

At the Chicago show the follow- 
ing week the grand champion of 
last year’s show, A. B. C. Sham- 
rock, shown by Hector Astengo, On- 
tario, won the class. She was fol- 
lowed by the fourth place winner 
at Waterloo and then the first prize 
winner. The Bristol Farms cow 
that placed second at Waterloo was 

(Turn to page 978) 















DEHORN YOUR CALVES WITH 
> Automatic 
juinbeam 


Heat Control 


STEWART] CALF DEHORNER 


FAST, EASY, 
CERTAIN a 


Soldering Tip 
is attached 
Electric dehorning can be done any time of year, 
no loss of blood—no open flesh wound. Attains 


correct high heat for continuous operation. 
$15.95 


CLIP COWS REGULARLY WITH 


unbeam 
STEWART 


CLIPMASTER 


Clipping re ¢ * 
duces sediment fE= iy 
—lowers bax —_ \ 
count (3 é 
+ 










Cows, Horses 
Mules, Dogs, 
faster, better 


teria —= 


Clipped cows ~~ 
are casicer v0 Alaa I 
keep clean. $39.95 p 


(Colo. and West. $40.25) 


GROOMING BRUSH ATTACHMENT 


Attachment for Clipmaster, 
$19.50 (Colo. and West, . 


$19.75) Unit with motor 
Your Clipmaster 


$42.50 (Colo. and West 
$42.75) 
Sinbeam CORPORATION 
Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, I. 


i FEED MIXER ee 


7 
300 Ibs. dry feed and 
i) 


blends in molasses in 2 to 
5 minutes. Tilts to dump 
loed. Ys HP motor oper 
etes. Write for litereture 
or order todey on money 
beck guarentee 

MIXALL FEED MIXER— 
(Less Motor) os 

... with MOLASSES BLENDER 
v HP. MOTOR 
GORDON JOHNSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. HDA, 2519 Madison Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





































“I CLEAR IT ~~. 
UP FAST!” 
says C. W. Pace, Langmont, Colo. 


@ “As soon as | see signs of bog spavin, 
puff or soreness on my horses, | use 
Absorbine. That's the treatment advised 
by our veterinarian, and i have been 
using it for over I6 years.” 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all,” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spovin, windgall, collar gall, similar con- 
gestive troubles. Used by many veteri- 
norians. A stand-by over 50 years. Will 
not blister, remove hair. Only $2.50 g 
long-lasting bottle at all druggists 

W. F. Young, inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


q AT kill ’em 


with 


warfarin 

















BUY U.S. 
DEFENSE BONDS 





















BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Teach Calves To Drink 


974 
( ALVES are born with the sucking 
* instinct. You do not have to teach 
hem how to nurse, and if left alone 
ilf will get milk cafeteria style. This is 
be permitted for more than two or 
ree days after birth. There are advantages 
separating the calf from its mother with- 
in 24 hours of birth, and some dairymen 
even prefer to hand feed the colostrum. 


Calves 


teach 


removed early in life are easier to 
» drink and less likely to be overfed. 
Most cows have congestion in their udder 
the first few days following calving. This 
makes the udder more subject to injury. The 
nudge” of a vigorous calf 
may be severe enough to 
secretory tissue This 
early removal of the 
dam. The cow soon becomes ac- 
nursing, and when calves are 
nurse for a long time you will 
have a more difficult job of training the cow 
properly for machine milking., For these 
teach the dairy calf 


“gentle 
milk 


sensitive 


so-called 
demanding 
bruise the 
danger is reduced by 
calf from it: 
customed to 


permitted to 


reasons it is good to 
to drink early in life 

Teaching the calf to drink from an open 
pail requires patience. Wait at least 10 hours 
after removing the calf from its mother be- 
fore beginning the first Start with a 
hungry calf and about a quart of fresh warm 
milk in a clean pail; back the calf into a 
corner and then straddle its neck. Dip two 
fingers into the warm milk and let him start 
sucking your fingers. As he is sucking, grad- 
ually draw his head down to the milk. When 
into his mouth, remove your 


lesson. 


he draws milk 
fingers 

Permit the calf to suck only the tip of 
your fingers. If he learns to drink while 
developing full suction on your fingers, he is 
likely to gulp the milk too fast. It is best to 





in training calves 


NIPPLE PAILS work well 


to drink slowly, for this improves digestion. 


keep the calf hungry for the first few les- 
sons. If time permits, feed three times daily. 

The nipple pail is popular with many dairy- 
men. It is easier to teach a calf to drink 
from a nipple pail. You can force him to 
drink more slowly, and it is a more natural 
method of getting milk. There is evidence 
that there is less chance of digestive upsets, 
and slightly improved digestion of butterfat 
with this method. Milk swallowed slowly 
will more easily pass directly to the active 
part of the calf’s stomach. 

Nipple pails may help to satisfy the suck- 
ing instinct of a calf. If the calves are not 
in individual pens, it is best to keep them 
restrained for a time after feeding. This 
will help prevent sucking, which is a bad 
habit and can cause early udder injury. 

Feed warm (90 to 100 degrees F.) milk to 
young calves and be regular in your feeding 
schedule. Weigh the milk and prevent over- 
feeding. 

—R. P. Niedermeier 
—James Crowley 





Breed for Larger Litters 


A A swine producer you are con- 

fronted with a number of gilts in 

the sow herd to breed for the coming 

pig crop. Records indicate that the national 

average of pigs saved per litter has been six 

plus pigs per sow over a long period of time. 

This average can be stepped up by waiting to 

breed your gilts when they are more mature 

specifically waiting for the second heat 
cycle 

Gilts normally farrow smaller numbers of 
pigs in the first litter for several reasons: 
(1) Breeding gilts before they are sexually 
mature; (2) gilts are overfat; (3) abnormali- 
Experimental data show that while gilts 
will breed before they are 8 months old, in 
many instances they are not sexually mature 
and do not always produce a litter. 

Gilts usually come into heat every 19 to 
21 days after they reach puberty. This is 
called the estrual cycle. The average length 
of the heat period is two to three days. Sows 
usually remain in heat 12 to 15 hours longer 
than gilts. During the heat period eggs are 
shed which develop into live pigs when fer- 
tilized by the sperm of the boar. The gilts 
will shed 1.5 to 2 eggs more in the second 
heat period than in the first according to 
experimental work completed. While there is 
a slight increase in eggs shed between the 
second and third heat period it is doubtful 
if there is enough advantage for you to carry 
the gilts over the second heat period. 

It is generally believed that most of the 


ties, 


eggs are shed during the latter part of the 
heat period. Therefore it is important that 
you breed the gilt on the second day of heat. 


If you plan to breed gilts in the second 
heat cycle, you must keep good records of 
each gilt to determine when to breed. The 
hand breeding system will permit you to 
keep accurate records on all your gilts. When 
you follow this method you keep the boar in 
a separate pen away from the gilts, and 
take the gilts to him. After the gilt has been 
bred, place her in a pen by herself until the 
heat period has passed. A repeat service may 
be given the gilt on the second day if she is 
still in heat. —F. J. Giesler 





BARNEY FARMLAN 





“Aw, Dad, I wanted to open the hay chute.” 
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Gather Eggs Three Times a Day 


GATHER eggs three times a day in 

wire baskets which permit air cir- 

culation to cool them off. Take them 

to a cool place for holding. The sooner an 

egg is removed from the nest after being 

laid, the better chance it has to begin its 

trip to market with a clean shell and high 

interior quality. Frequent gathering reduces 

damage from heat and cold, reduces the num- 

ber of cracked and broken eggs, and decreases 
the number of dirty eggs. 

Most eggs are clean when laid. Keep the 
nests dry and clean, and keep the hens’ feet 
clean by keeping the litter dry. Having 
enough nests and enough floor space will 
help to reduce the number of dirty eggs. 

Be sure that the basket and your hands or 
gloves are clean and free of odors that 
might be picked up by the eggs. Odors and 
flavors pass through the egg shell quickly. 

Supposedly you marketed the cockerels 
from your flock of growing birds some weeks 
before the pullets were put in the laying 
house. Don’t keep any male birds with the 
laying flock unless you wish to produce eggs 
for hatching. Temperatures above 80 degrees 
F. start development of the embryo in a fer- 
tile egg and make the egg inedible. 

Keep a record of daily egg production on 
a card kept on the wall of the laying house 
or in the egg holding room. A sudden drop 
in egg production is a sign that something 
is wrong. Pay attention to such signs. 

H. R. Bird 


Choose the Right Hybrid 


YBRID corn is grown on the ma- 

y jority of our dairyland farms these 

* days, taking the place of the old open- 

pollinated corn. Before hybrid corn took over, 

we used to save seed corn from our own 

fields, selecting good ears from healthy 

stalks, the kind of seed that we knew would 

give us a good crop that would get ripe in 
our growing season. 





Now we get our seed corn all shelled, 
graded, and bagged. It is still important, 


however, to choose seed which will give us a 
good yield of sound ears which will keep well 
in the crib, or will make good, palatable, and 
nutritious silage. How do we go about it to 
select the right kind of hybrid seed corn? 

One very important point is to choose a 
hybrid which will get ripe enough for our 
purpose. For keeping in the crib, ears should 
get well dented and firm before hard frosts 
in the fall. In general the larger stalks and 
ears take a longer growing season to get ripe, 
so we have to choose between larger size 
and earlier maturity. It is well worthwhile 
to sacrifice some in size, because good, high 
quality feed is most important. Unripe ears 
which mold in the crib don’t make good 
feed. 

The same principle holds with corn for 
silage. We can grow a little later corn for 
silage because it doesn’t have to get ripe, 
but if it’s too immature, green and watery 
it doesn’t make palatable, nutritious silage. 

How can we choose the right hybrid for 
our farm? One way is to see which hybrids 
are giving good results on the other farms in 
th neighborhood. It’s also worthwhile to try 
two or three hybrids on our own farm to see 
which suits us best, both for ear corn and 
silage. 

And when considering new hybrids, find 
out their maturity rating. In most cases this 
is based on the average length of growing 
season in days, as for instance 100-day ma- 
turity means that it should get ripe in about 
100 days after planting. Or, seed may be 
labeled 98-103 maturity, meaning that it 
will get ripe in 98 to 103 days, depending 
on the season. —E. D. Holden 
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Maryland Wins 4-H Contest Again 


NCE again, the 4-H dairy cat- 

tle judging team from Mary- 
land won first place in the Nation- 
ai 4-H Dairy Cattle Judging Con- 
test held at the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress. This makes the 
sixth time in the past nine years 
that Maryland has won this con- 
test. John Morris, a_ nationally 
known judge himself, again worked 
with the winning team along with 
Roy Porter. Team members were 
William Powel III, who won first 
place in the entire contest with a 
34-point lead over Tom Vantress, 
Ohio; Herman Walbert, David 
Brauning, and R. Peery Johnston, 
Jr. 

Runner-up was the New York 
team, coached by H. A. Willman. 
They were followed by Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Iowa, New Jer- 
sey, Kansas, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin. There were 32 teams in the 
contest. 

Powel and Vantress were fol- 


lowed by Douglas Toppin, Michi- 
gan; Robert Carroll, Minnesota; 
John Sterling, New York; Du- 
Wayne Kutz, Wisconsin; Jon Hatt, 
Washington; Bill Mills, Ohio; Ella 
Lou Hembree, Oklahoma; and 
Gordon Schultz, Michigan. 

Powel of the winning Maryland 
team was high man in Ayrshires 
and Guernseys. His team won 
first in Guernseys, while New 
Hampshire was high in Ayrshires. 
Indiana ranked first in Brown 
Swiss, with Madelyn Weidman, 
Pennsylvania, high individual. 
Gordon Henderson, Tennessee, was 
top Holstein judge; his team also 
won first. High man in Jerseys 
was Leonard Miller, North Dako- 
ta, and that team ranked first. 

At the 4-H contest held in Chi- 
cago the following week, Florida 
won first place, followed by New 
York, Nebraska, Michigan, and 
Ohio. Patricia Hughes, New York, 
was high individual. 


National F.F.A. Contest Draws 41 Teams 


IGHT of the 41 teams compet- 

ing in the National F-F.A. 
Dairy Cattle Judging Contest re- 
ceived gold emblem awards. They 
were: Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Michigan, and South Carolina. 

Following is a list of the mem- 
bers of the high teams: 

Alabama: Harold Wright, Wel- 
don Hathorn, Harlon Wilemon; 

Arizona: Steven Sharp, Len 
Richardson, Glen Richardson; 


Arkansas: Joe Howerton, An- 
derson Sarrett, Eugene Delozier; 
Indiana: Kenneth Weaver, Ker- 
mit Yoder, Lowell Hunsberger; 
Iowa: Kenneth Brainard, Rich- 
ard Lenth, Keith Roffman; 
Louisiana: Freddie Carter, Au- 
brey Lee, Malcolm Williams; 
Michigan: Ronald Johnson, El- 
don Johnson, Roy Thompson; 
South Carolina: Hazel Lundy, 
Ramsey Clark, William Stephens. 


Arkansas Wins Intercollegiate Judging Contest 


"TWENTY-NINE teams competed 
*in the Intercollegiate Dairy 
Cattle Judging Contest held at the 
National Dairy Cattle Congress. 
Winner this year was the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, with a 16-point 
lead over Iowa State College. Ar- 
Kansas, a relative newcomer to 
this well known judging contest 
(they’ve participated in the last 
six contests), was coached by Lan- 
tis Ratcliff. Team members were 
Gordon Ford, Burrell Smittle, Fred 
Reed, and Doyne Potts, alternate. 

Arkansas was high team in 
Guernseys, second in Ayrshires, 
and third in Jerseys. Cornel] 
placed first in Brown Swiss, while 
Washington State ranked at the 
top in Holsteins. 


High man in the contest, and . 


winner of the $500 Kildee scholar- 
ship was Allan Heath, a member 
of the Kansas State team that 
ranked fourth in the contest. His 
coach was Dr. Germain Marion. 
Heath was followed by John Har- 
ris, Pennsylvania, and R. J. Cur- 
tis, Ontario, (tied for second); 
Harold Hodges, Oklahoma; Bur- 
rell Smittle, Arkansas; John 
Woeste, Kentucky; George Loupee, 
Iowa State, and William Burns, 
Purdue (tied for seventh); Thom- 





Donald, donor, at left. 


THE ARKANSAS TEAM receives McDonald Trophy from J. M. Mc- 
Team members, L. to R.: Gordon Ford, 


as Coyne, Cornell; and Don Funk, 
Iowa State (tied for ninth). 

The second place Iowa team was 
coached by L. D. McGilliard. Illi- 
nois, coached by E. E. Ormiston, 
was third, followed by Kansas and 
Pennsylvania (tied for fourth), 
North Carolina, Oklahoma (coached 
by McGilliard’s father), Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Cornell. 

There were five different men 
high in the various breeds. George 
Loupee, Iowa, was top Ayrshire 
judge; Jimmie Verdin, Clemson, 
won first in Brown Swiss. High 
man in Guernseys was Burrell 
Smittle, of the winning Arkansas 
team; Charles Barth, Washington, 
ranked first in Holsteins; top Jer- 
sey judge was Richard Laing, 
Michigan. 

Just 10 teams competed in the 
collegiate judging contest held in 
Chicago the following week. IIli- 
nois won first place, followed by 
Washington, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, North Carolina, Mary- 
land, Iowa, Kansas, and Purdue. 

Illinois was again coached by E. 
E. Ormiston. His team consisted 
of Earl Kingman (high man in the 
contest), Ronald Main, Donn Plote, 
and Christopher Kunkel, alternate. 


Doyne Potts, alt., Burrell Smittle, Fred Reed; Lantis Ratcliff, coach. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HONOR GUEST of Dairy Shrine Club this year was Joseph P. Eves, 


nationally known dairy cattle judge. 





Fred S. Idtse (right), secre- 


tary of Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders Association, congratulates Eves 
before portrait which will hang in Dairy Shrine, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Shrine Honors Judge 
and Eight Pioneers 


T ITS 6th annual meeting 
during the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress, the Dairy 


Shrine Club honored Joseph P. 
Eves and eight dairy pioneers. Mr. 
Eves, a nationally known judge of 
all breeds of dairy cattle, was hon- 
ored by being named “guest of 
honor” and having his_ portrait 
hung in the halls of the Dairy 
Shrine Club 

After graduation from Iowa 
State College, Mr. Eves became 
assistant field secretary and later 
secretary of the Iowa State Dairy 
Association. He was superintendent 
of dairy cattle at the National 
Dairy Cattle Congress for many 
years as well as at the old Nation- 
al Dairy Show. He is credited with 
having started the Herdsman’s con- 
test and the national Collegiate 
Dairy Cattle Judging contest. 

At the present time, he is man- 
ager of the Meredith Publishing 
Company's Chicago sales office 

Previous individuals whose pic- 
tures have been hung in the Dairy 
Shrine Club include Dean H. H. 
Kildee, Henry W. Jeffers, Charles 
L. Hill, Fred Pabst, Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum, and E. S. Estel 

The “pioneers” honored annual- 
ly are prominent dairymen who 
have passed on leaving the dairy 
industry greater for their contribu- 
tions to it. The men honored this 
year are: ‘ 

John Brandt (1885-1953). One of 
the organizers of Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, its first secretary, and 
for 25 years its president. He was 
president of the Dairy Products 
Marketing Association and the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation. 
Further, he was: instrumental in 
helping to establish the American 
Dairy Association. 

Ernest M. Clark (1890-1951). 
The director of extension for the 
Holstein-Friesian Association, a na- 
tional association fieldman, and 
judge of the Colombia (South 
America) National show. 

Walter Lee Gaines (1881-1950). 
A true pioneer in fundamental re- 
search in the field of dairy science 
He developed the “fat corrected 
milk" concept for expressing in 
terms of milk containing 4 per 


cent butterfat the energy equiva- 
lent of the milk of any cow pro- 
ducing other than 4 per cent but- 
terfat. He was the first to demon- 
strate the continuous formation of 
milk by the alveoli of the mam- 
mary gland and its accumulation 
in the udder 

George C. Humphrey (1875- 
1947). For 36 years he was head 
of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment of the University of Wiscon- 
sin becoming professor emeritus in 
1942. He was an inspiring leader 
and trained many young men to 
become leaders in the industry 

Aage Jensen (1873-1936). A lead- 
er in the development of cen- 
tralized creameries. With C. E 
Gray, he developed and patented 
the Gray-Jensen method of de- 
hydrating milk. In 1905 he found- 
ed and became the first president 
of the Central Creamery Company 
in California. This later became 
Golden State Company, Ltd., now 
part of Foremost Dairies 

Percival Roberts, Jr. (1857-1943) 
He established the Penshurst herd 
of registered Ayrshire cattle, set 
the production pace for the breed, 
and led the Ayrshire breeders to 
a real dairy type animal. He was 
president of the national organiza- 
tion and a long-time member of 
its board of directors 

Harry L. Russell (1866-1954). A 
distinguished bacteriologist, he was 
dean of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture and director of the ag- 
ricultural experiment station for 
more than 25 years. His leader- 
ship was largely responsible for 
the successful drive to eradicate 
bovine tuberculosis. Under him, 
such men as Steenbock, Hart, 
Hastings, McCollum, and Babcock 
made their great contributions to 
American dairying and agricul- 
ture. 

H. C. Taylor (1853-1940). Served 
as president of the Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association and was 
active in its work which was de- 
voted to the building of a dairy 
industry in Wisconsin. In 1893, he 
exhibited the Jersey cow, Brown 
Bessie, which won first place in 
the production demonstration of 
the World’s Fair in Chicago 
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IT'S DIFFERENT! 


Hoard’s Dairyman, The National Dairy Farm Maga- 
zine, is the “only one of its kind.’ It's truly different 
in that all of the more than 2,000 helpful dairy farm 
ideas each year are practical, profitable and tested. 
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Ringside Notes... 


did a tremendous job in or- 

ganizing and staging a mile- 
long dairy parade down famous 
State Street, October 9. Credit 
goes to Radio Farm Director Nor- 
man Kraeft for the idea and drive 
to make it a great success. More 
than 185,000 people jammed the 
loop to see cows, celebrities, and 
equipment tell the story of dairy 
products and open the 2nd Inter- 
national Dairy Show. Millions 
more saw the parade on television. 

* * - 


The management is to be con- 
gratulated for the interer’*ng and 
colorful display of the various 
breeds that preceded each rodeo. 
A small group of each breed was 
brought out and held under the 
spotlight while a brief history was 
presented to the audience. 

* J . 

It would be our guess that those 
folks coming to Chicago to shop, 
as well as watch the judging, 
would vote for Bill Hepburn, Jr. 
as the most popular judge. He 
certainly didn’t waste any time 
judging the Guernseys. The first 
day he finished with the bulls, 
heifers, and junior gets before 11 
a. m. Incidentally, we thought he 
did a good job, too. 

. * > . 

Newspapers in Chicago not only 
covered the International Dairy 
Show, they published lots of good 
dairy foods articles. The Daily 
News, for example, published a 
splendid 16-page supplement Thurs- 
day, October 7. All dairy groups 
pitched in to make it a splendid 
selling piece. 

* > > 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, 
ene of the largest department 
stores in Chicago, put on a show 
for thousands of youngsters. With 
the help of Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany Farms, Surge, Starline, 
Quaker Oats, Bowman Dairy, and 
The American Guernsey Cattle 
Club; the store displayed six cows 
and their calves from October 6 
through 13. It was quite an un- 
dertaking and made a real hit with 
the big city people. Hope the 
store will repeat next year. 

: « * 


While all the good promotional 
work was going on downtown dur- 
ing the International, the Milk 
Foundation of Chicago did a mas- 
terful job of muffing the ball at 
the show. After buying exhibition 
space costing $12,000, it did prac- 
tically nothing with it. Right 
down through the middle of the 
exhibition area was an all but 
empty space. Were it not for a 
home economist presenting a dem- 
onstration in one section, the space 
was practically useless ... except 
to provide a few chairs to sit on. 
Dairy farmers who support the 
Foundation were doing plenty of 
growling and rightfully so. 

> > 7 

Several of the exhibitors still 
complain about the ventilation, or 
lack of it, during the Chicago 
show. We were told some exhaust 
fans will be added before next 
year. Also, the new addition will 
house many of the cattle and 
should be an improvement over 
the present setup. 


C'aia'a te radio station WGN 


. « « International Dairy 
Show, Chicago, Illinois, 
October 9 to 16, 1954. 


The famed Stock Yard Inn and 
Saddle and Sirloin Club in Chicago 
set a fine example for other ho- 
tels and restaurants. During the 
dairy show, every customer was 
served milk with his meal, wheth- 
er he asked for it or not. Further- 
more, there was no charge for the 
milk. Just the reverse was the case 
in Waterloo’s Russell-Lamson ho- 
tel. There you had to ask over 
and over again to get milk as well 
as coffee with a meal. And you 
paid plenty for it when you finally 
got it. 

e836 

Color was added in the form of 
feminine beauty. Minnesota’s 
Dairy Princess, Wisconsin’s Alice 
in Dairyland, Missouri’s Maid of 
Milk, and Miss Universe (from 
South Carolina) assisted with the 
task of passing out ribbons. 

- * * 


The size of ringside varied con- 
siderably throughout the week. 
On the day the Holstein, Guern- 
sey, and Jersey females were 
shown, a wonderful crowd was on 
hand. At one time Thursday, how- 
ever, we counted 20 in the seats 
(during the Brown Swiss best ud- 
der class). 

* . > 

To indicate the quality of the 
cattle show, 9 of the 11 Holstein 
aged bulls had been grand cham- 
pion at a major show, some at 
more than one show. Grand cham- 
pions from the following shows 
were represented: Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Colorado; London, Ontario; IMli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, 
South Dakota, and New York. 

* * * 

Who stole the show at Chicago? 
Believe the master showman, Jack 
Nisbet, gets the bouquet. His 
“Production Queen” on _ display 
was the high producing Jersey cow, 
Commander's Pretty Sue. Bred by 
Victory Jersey Farm, Texas, and 
owned by Heaven Hill Farm,«New 
York, Pretty Sue has produced 
over 60,000 pounds of milk and 
2,700 pounds of butterfat in four 
lactations. Nisbet had Pretty Sue 
in a white, fenced enclosure right 
at the entrance to exhibition hall. 
To show the exceptional milk 
veining under Pretty Sue, Nisbet 
held a large mirror under her so 
all visitors could get a good view. 
Very effective. 





Poultry |. Q. Answers 


(From page 967) 

1. Axial feather — the small 
dividing feather between the sec- 
ondary and primary feathers of 
the wing. These feathers are ex- 
amined for molt possibilities. 

2. “Eye specs” — a commercial 
device to help control cannibalism. 

3. Verge board — the last board 
on the roof. 

4. Coryza — a respiratory con- 
dition similar to colds. 

5. 3.0 pounds of feed per pound 
of weight is a good average figure. 

6. 8.0 pounds of feed are re- 
quired for the average layer. 

7. 130 degrees F. is usually the 
temperature meant by the term 
slack-scald. 

8. Approximately 5 inches— 
based upon feeding grain and mash 
from feeders — 20 feet of feeding 
space for each 100 birds. 
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GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help 








wanted'’ and ‘‘positions wanted'’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count 
address. ‘‘J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, Mi is ed as eight words. Blind 
advertisements must be signed: ‘BOX +, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atki " and 

Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND Cast oR 


count as 8 additional words. 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy 


must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 














TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order te HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 
DAIRY CATTLE STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLIES 
FARMERS attention! Have approximately 500 HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
Holstein cows and heifers for sale. T.B. and sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
Bang's tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of num- 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from se- bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. Wealso 
lected and outstanding cattle—no stockyard carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 
cattle. Any quantity sold—one to truckload veterinary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 
or carload jots. SHADY ELM STOCK dies; in fact, everything for the stockman 
FARMS, Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis- Write tor free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 
consin. Phones: Kenosha 2-0097—Sturdevant CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa 18-* 
2261 1-° | GORDON’S Veterinary Penicillin — (300,000 
HOLSTEIN springer cows and heifers. _Also units) and Streptomycin (225 mg.) ointment. 
yearlings. From our herd or shipped direct Here is one of the finest of our mastitis rem- 
a gs _R. & CULLER, 1719 _ edies. No fussing with syringes, just insert 
a ichita oo exas = cont s 0 l o dde Sa 
PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Htl- mo amin, tee as cae te ee 
steins, production, type, pedigree and health. Only 75¢ tube, $5.75 doz. W. G. INNERST, 
Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins Cortland, New York. 20-11 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin. 3-° VETERINARY Supplies—Direct to you at big 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farm- savings Newest drugs and instruments for 
er for forty years. Large selection bf choice swine, poultry, cattle Free catalog. BLUE 
Holstein cows and first calf heifers, fresh RIBBON SERVICI 820 East Locust Mil- 
= close springers, service bulls, se = westinen: 12 gerne ‘ : : : 
Jang’s tested. in carioad or truckloac ots. o a . ee eo 
KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Illinois. agen yg AE wooed ae 
- <e - \ \ M. 
lr a i heit it 1 100, 100,000 units Procaine penicillin, 100 
Bg aed 7 ne Sa a ae - mg. dihydrostreptomycin, 10% sulfamerazine 
call JESS LATHROP, Dundee, Illinois 13-* 166 saltethiende. ene Qe 05 of euheo 
KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- $3 45 F 7M a * oan identical ems es _ 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing above pecan ” it cankaie: ‘aaa smd pr 
come and fia catt eter We ahinonerder™ | enclli, one denen 7.5" gm. tuber, 4.65 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsia , 5.* Quantity | ag yg available Orders under 
CHOICE purebred Holstein bull calf, dam 548 ro a Se a fae 2 See oe 
fat, granddam 846 fat Heifers and 6 month livery FARNUM LABORATORIES, 131 State 
: |. WILBERT LAUFFER, Mokena, Illinois. Street, Boston, Mass. 
ephone 2214 
moustunes and Guernseys—Large selection of CATTLE MARKERS 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic. Send 
& SON, ‘Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,"" El- for catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Estab- Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania 18-* 
lished 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
Okla., Branch—-Phone: Claremore 116. 1-24 tag for horns and neck. Write for folder 
HOLSTEIN Cows—Large selection of registered GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunt- 
and high grade fresh cows and springers al- ington, Indiana 16-* 


have or can buy any kind 
want. Write or come. Our 


ways on hand. We 
of dairy cattle you 





prices are right MERLE H. GREEN & 
SONS, Elsie, Michigan. 2-° 
REGISTERED Holsteins, Guernseys and Brown 
Swiss. All ages. J. M. McFARLAND, Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. 21-24 
HOLSTEIN cows and heifers. We've got them 
ready to go. HARRY BIRGER DAIRY 
CATTLE ©O., Rosemount, Minnesota. Phone 
4521. 12-12 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fall. Cows of all breeds Let us know your 
needs We can supply them. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266 20-* 
LARGE selection of Holstein and Guernsey 
springer heilers; also younger heifers and 
young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 17-* 
REGISTERED Hiolsteins; cows, heifers, calves 
Certified accredited PAUL VAN CLEVE 
New Providence, Pennsylvania 17-* 
REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 11-* 
CHOICE Holstein and Guernsey dairy heifers 
from 350 to 900 pounds. Holsteins 12 cents 
per pound and CGuernseys 10 cents per pound. 
All heifers sold by the pound. Also springing 
heifer and cows Write or call. LINK 
BROTHERS, INC., Minong, Wis 19-* 
MILKING springing cows and heifers, many 
calfhood vaccina artificially bred; TB- 
Bang's tested. C.O.D. shipments by truck. 
Sorry no calves KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. Tele- 
phone 3700 8-* 
REGISTERED Brown Swiss all ages Jane 


CEDARHU oy 


breeding foundation stock. 
Ridgeway. Wisconsin 


REGISTERED—<(iuernsey calves. K. V. PaRu, 








Elkhorn, Wisconsin 11-* 
GUERNSEY cows, bred heifers, heifer calves 
and a few bull calves. Some bred to and by 
Coldspring’s Nobles Dude, son of World Cham- 
jon butterfat producer. PINEHURST FARMS 
INC % mile southwest of Rockford, TITli- 
nois, on Montague Road 20-2 
AYRSHIRES—We need room—must sell thirty 
open and bred heifers Sired by Alta Crest 
Peacemaker and Annandale St. George—both 
R. O. P. sired. Fully accredited R. O. P. test- 
ed Vaccinated CAIRNCROFT FARMS, 
R. R. 21. Cainsville, Ontario, Canada. 20-2 
FOR Sale Fresh cows—-springers——springing 
heifers—open heifers Select your replace- 
ments out of our herd or out of herds in 
our community that have listed cattle with 
us and will let you pick your stock. R. H 
WALTER, Lannon, Wisconsin. Phone Menom- 
onee Falls 0261 19-4 
CANADIAN Ayrshires and Holsteins. Springing 
cows and heifers. Accredited and vaccinated 
PBARSON BROS., Avonsyde Farms, Water- 
down, Ontario. l-spl 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment manufactured 
by the leading company in this field. Write 
today for tree catalog. INSEMIKIT CO., INC., 
Box 43, Baraboo, Wisconsin 9-* 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 


complete line. Write for free catalog NABOO, 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

FREE 68 page catalog. Mastitis, abortion, other 
livestock diseases Complete line products 
Save médney. Write KANSAS CITY VAC- 
CINE ©O., Dept. W, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 17-spi 





FEED BAGS 

















WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 
COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 

HAY AND BEDDING 

ALL kinds of quality bale hay for sale, also 
beet pulp. All grains. Carlots or truck de- 
livery. SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New 
Bavaria, Ohio 19-* 

DAIRY hay—Carlots only Alfalfa, clover and 
mixed Ask for delivered prices. HARRY 
GATES, Jackson, Michigan. 19-8 

HAY for Sale—100 ton Ist crop alfalfa, brome 
and timothy mixed hay of good quality No 
rain $25 per ton—F.0.B. Hartford, ‘Wis- 
consin. E. A. RUSSELL, R1, Hartford. 20-5 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

FOR Sale—Milk Coolers. 1 #6 56” wide; 18 
25 50” wide; 5 #4 44” wide. These are all 
new Kaestner-Faultiess Superfine tubular milk 
coolers for farm use. They may be used with 
Freon gas or water. These are all two sec- 
tion, complete with bracket and stainless steel 
reservoir and troughs. Price $119.00 F.O.B 
Frederick, Maryland For Sale—Milk Can 
Sterilizer. 1-12 can single vertical 31” wide 
89” long 54” high. 1-36 can double vertical 
31” wide 128” long 66” high. 1-40 can dou- 
ble vertical 31” wide 142” long 66” high 
These are all new galvanized iron, with gal- 
vanized pipe and bronze valves Price at 
$150.00 each F.O.B Frederick Maryland. 
BOX 378. care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 20-2 

7% GALLON stainless steel milking machine 
pails $22.06 New vacuum pumps $55.00. 
WILLIAM REID COMPANY, 2271 Clybourn, 
Chicago. 19-spl 

WANTED to buy a 100 gallon homogenizer in 
perfect condition. T. 8. WALLER, 501 Citi 
zens Bank & Trust Co. Bidg., Paducah, Ky 








FARM EQUIPMENT 


GRASS silage a problem’? Let a Jamesway un 
loader take the job off your back Handles 
any silage, frozen or unfrozen. Keeps surface 
level. Write JAMES MFG. CO Power Chor- 
ing Dept. B, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 





NEW bBetter-Barns book. Best ways to build 
remodel and equip farm buildings. Please en 
close dime for mailing cost. LOUDEN, Dept 
3. Fairfield, lowa. 21-* 

COW stalls. pens eel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, post paollers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland. 18-* 





FARMS FOR SALE 


BLACKBELT. Dairy and Cattle farms 





No snows 





10 clovers and gra all year grazing. Over 
$6.00 for milk. GEO. D. KNIGHT, Selma 
Alabama. 16-7 
EQUIPPED farms! 99 acres $7.500; 107 acres 
$9,500; 120 acres $13.250; 104 acrea $17,500; 
160 acres $18,000. Early possession if de- 
sired! Free lists and photos. BAKER ZZ-41, 


St. Croiz Falls, Wisconsin, 








FARMS FOR SALE 


977 





HELP WANTED 








SOUTHERN Wisconsin 


near Fort 


Atkinson 


dairy farms, all located 


the world’s dairy capital 


Our lists are always complete. Write for free 
catalogue. LOGANWAY INC Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin 6-° 
GEORGIA farms for sale. Large. Small. JOHN 
B. SAVAGE, Montezuma, Georgia 14-26 
SOUTH Carolina dairy farm pow in operation 
833 acres, 17 miles south of Charleston on 
paved highway Can be purchased without 
herd and equipment for $90.000. One-half 
cash required Present milk price this area 
$6.20 cwt. BOX 382, care Hoard’s Dairyman 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 20.3 
FOR Sale—Modern dairy tarm with large herd 
and farm equipment; also complete dairy pas- 
teurizing and bottling plant. Ideal for father 
and sons Terms can be arranged to suit 


purchaser. 
Fort 


farm list 


Atkinson 
SOUTH Carolina 
stock or row 


BOX 380, 


write PIK 


Orangeburg, 5. C 


care Hoard's Dairyman, 


Wisconsin 20-2 
Farms—-Ideal for dairy, live- 
crops. All year grazing. For new 


COMPANY, 
23-spl 


E REALTY 








160 ACRES 8% miles from Augusta on pave 
road. 7 room large bungalow with fine front 
porch to enjoy the sunshine. 2 baths. High 
elevation with view 3 barns. 2-3 room ten- 
ant houses Practically ali fenced with 65 
acres pasture in Bermuda grass. If a nice 
place in our southern climate is what you 
want, this is it Price $22,000.00, terms % 
cash Fine community School bus H. 
GOULD BARRETT & CO., Realtors, Augusta, 
Ceorgia 

ON hard road near town, 365 slightly rolling 
fertile acres, all open, with 10 acre lake for 
irrigation Large stream Excellent modern 
large dwelling, also 3 bedroom modern dwell- 
ing; 3 tenant houses, practically new 60 cow 
block barn with 500 gallon bulk tank; barn 
cleaner, 2 hay dryers, 3 large concrete silos, 
ample barn and storage space, $100,000. 
Terms. Herd and equipment available. P. M 
BROWNING Realtor, John H Hitt, Asso- 
ciate, Culpeper, Virginia 21-2 

NORTH Carolina farm for sale. Finest location 
in south for cattle ranch, dairy farming, fruit 
and truck farming. Located just out of fast 
growing town Near best markets in south. 
Farm consists of three tracts joined together 
No. 1—313 acres; No. 2—149 acres; No. 3— 
400 acres; total 862 acres. Mountain stream, 
plenty water running through all three tracts 
Good highway through all farms. Over 400 
acres just fenced. Will sell all 862 acres, or 
each tract separately This is a real invest- 
ment. For more information contact CLAUDE 
F. SMITH, Marston, North Carolina 

FOR Sale—CGood tarms in the heart of the sun- 
ny south Milk prices $6.00 for 4% milk; 
good market for good dairy cattle BRAD- 
HAM REALTY COMPANY, Realtors, P. O. 
Box 430, Sumter, 8. C. Phone Spruce 
3-3376. 21-2 

FARMS FOR RENT 

FOR Rent or Sale. Wonderful dairy opportu- 
nity 500 acre dairy farm, dairy barn, milk 
25 cows at one time Year round pasture. 
New 500,000 milk plant being conatructed in 
area, highest prices for milk in United States 
Wonderful opportunity for family with own 
cows Write for details. Location in New 
Orleans milkshed. WALTER GREEN, R.F.D., 
Franklinton, Louisiana. 18-4 


OUTSTAND 


opportunity 


for experienced 


well equipped operator 50/50 livestock basis— 


well improved 160 A. ftarm-——-N.E. Nebraska 
Owner has 20 head purebred Brown Swiss of 
finest breeding—-also raise 200-250 hogs each 
year Ample crop land, pasture and hay 
Give your experience and complete inventory 
of equipment and livestock in first letter— 
also references. BOX 389. care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 21-2 

GENOA City. Wis. 190 acres. 43 Steel stan- 
chions, 2 silos, A-1 bldgs. and soil, $300 mo 
Write full details. R. WELCH, 231 8. La- 
Salle. Chicago 

160-200 ACRE Jefferson County Wisconsin 
dairy farm—-share basis—-March Ist 1955 
Chicago market on blacktop road near 


school. Modern house 


Owner furnishes 2/3 of 








36-40 cow herd and some machinery Must 
have sufficient help and be good dairyman 
BOX 387. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 
HELP WANTED 

SINGLE men with dairy, poultry, general farm 
experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 
ing and advancement. Excellent working and 
living conditions Steady. year-round work 
BOX 720, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 13-* 

DAIRYMAN—One single. one married, for top 
Holstein herd. M. MOORE, 1247 Belmont 
Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois. 10-* 

MARRIED man to farm Wisconsin dairy and 
general farm State age. experience, refer- 
ences Write KERR 2461 North Clark, 
Chicago 14 

SINGLE man for dairy farm, purebred Hol- 
steins. Board and room. State wages wanted 
Steady work ARTHUR C. DAVIS, Nutwood 
Farm, Townsend, Delaware 

HELP Wanted—To work in Seattle and western 
Washington an earnest reliable man who 
enjoys meeting people—to obtain samples and 
test dairy products. -D.H.1.A. or other test- 


ing experience 


desirable 


but not necessary; 


will teach you testing technique. Apply to 
MARKET ADMINISTRATOR, 200 Bigelow 
Bidg.. Seattle 1, Wash. 21-2 
WANTED—Assistant housekeeper to help with 


children 
side Farm 


SINGLE man with 


experience 
ing and 
work. 

Arlington 


SINGLE man 


MRS. WILL 
Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
dairy, poultry, general farm 


Top farm 
living condi 


LIAM HAYSSEN, Lake- 
Phone 66. 


Excellent work- 
Steady year-round 


wages 
tions. 


CORN BLOSSOM FARM, Route 1, 


Heights, Illinois 


Registered 


Holstein and grain 


farm. Surge milker, barn cleaner, bulk cooler. 


bx perience, 


Kankakee, 


reterences 
lilinois. 


required. BOB BUTZ, 














FARM manager for 350-acrexfarm, 125 Cuern 
seys, southern Wisconsin Must be A-l cow 
man and have experience with machinery 
crops, etc Good salary plus insurance and 
other extras References first letter BOX 
392, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson 
Wisconsin 2 

WANTED Experienced single man to work wit! 
purebred Jerseys Must be machine and 
hand milker Age 30-50. $175 per month and 
board BOX 390, care Hoard’s Dairyman 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

SURGE milker married modern house fur- 
hished 200 CALVADA FARMS, Fallon 
Nevada 17-spl 

POSITIONS WANTED 

WANTED, test cow milking job. Hand milker, 
sober and reliable BOX 5384, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 20-2 

OHIOAN, married farm hand wants position 
on farm, in Ohio Small family Available 
November 15th Do not drink or smoke. Can 
furnish references STANLEY ZAKAR, Cross 
Highway, Westport, Connecticut. 

AGENTS WANTED 

PROFITS unlimited in your own wholesale buy- 
ing service. Save yourself 66-2/3% on 10,000 
nationally advertised appliances homewares, 
jewelry sporting goods Big profits selling 
others at discount! Free detaile. NATIONAL 
BUYERS SERVICE, Box 42615, Oakland, 
California 21-4 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





NYLON hosiery bargains Factory rejects 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00 Our better grade (sec- 
onds) 3 pair $1.00 Our select grade (irreg- 
ulars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY Box 
349. Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn 1.* 

MAKE money introducing world’s cutest chil- 
dren's dresses Big selection, adorable styles 
Low prices Complete display free Rush 
name HARFORD, Dept. M-1376, Cincinnati 
25. Ohio 13-11 

FULL fashioned nylon hosiery——-Irregulars 2 pr 
$1. Seconds 4 pr. $1. Thirds 8 pr. $1. Order 
now! PREMIER SALES, Box 8177, Chatta 
nooga, Tennessee 15-* 

FREE Idea Book for sewing with cotton 
bags."" This 24-page illustrated book gives 
how-to-do directions for making attractive 
household decorations, gifts, and toys pl 


latest Simplicity fashions. Discover the fun of 
sewing with thrifty, colorful cotton bags. Sena 
posteard today! NATIONAL COTTON COUN 
CIL, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 


3-apl 
Lovely sa | 


ILLUSTRATED Stencil 


catalog 


25¢ WOLGRAMS, 12,6524, Pueblo Col 
rado 21-apl 
GOOD money in weaving. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $69.50 Union Loom. Thor 
sands doing it. Booklet free. UNION LOOMS 


84 Post St Boonville, N.Y 
BUY wholesale direct! Save up to 66-2/3% on 
nationally . advertised appliances homewares 


watches, cameras, sporting goods, toys, gift- 
wares. Free catalog. WHOLESALERS MART 
Box 6125D5, Houston, Texas 21-4 

STRANGE dry" window cleaner Sella like 
wild Replaces messy rags, liquids Simply 
glide over glass Samples sent on trial 
KRISTEE 106, Akron, Ohio. 





FILM SERVICE 


FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail 
8 brilliant enlargements in 
for 25¢ coin MAIL-PIX, 
Park, Pennsylvania. 


DOGS 


Shepherd and Collie 
iaranteed heelers 





Roll developed 
album form, all 
Box 7100, Elkins 
14.* 








Pups. 
Year's 


GENUINE Englis! 
Healthy and strong. (i 


trial Choice of sex Spaved females a spe 
cialty Priced right CLOVERDALE KEN. 
NEL FARM. Ackley, Iowa 18-* 
SHEPHERDS, Collies. outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 
WORKING Border Collies Imported parents 
Puppies guaranteed HOWARD McCLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio 2-* 
WEIMARANER pups—Farm reared, Write 
BILL BRESKA Arcadia, Wisconsin 20-3 
COLLIE epherd puppies for steck, watch and 
pets Males $9.00 Females $6.00. Training 


LAWRENCE 
Wisconsin, R. 2. 


GONNERING, 


instruc ions 
Kaukauna, 





SWINE 





FOR Sale-—-8 to 10 week old pigs $14.00 
CLARENCE ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin 
Tel. 25696 21-* 





RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 





New Zealand rabbits Plenty markets. P 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jacke 
Michigan. 19.* 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering, 





terms, soon. Free catalog 


REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City 
Towa. 23-° 
LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-* 
LEARN auctioneering and real estate business 
in the secrecy of your home. Learn the auc 
tioneering chant, pleasing to the ear Free 
descriptive literature and information. NORTH 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OP AUCTIONEERING 
Plymouth, Wisconsin, Post Office Box 188. 20-2 








For More Special Opportunities 
Turn to Next Page 
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_____ MISCELLANEOUS __ 


CLIPPER 


CLIPPER 





National Jersey Show 


(Continued from page 949) 


The winner W inothe repe iter 
from Water! 

In the 4-year-old class Givia De- 

ning illy hown b Mi ind 
Ir M (; | Ind headed a 
good cla because he was show- 
n more | ! 1 more udder 
than ti t I COV second 
wned Frank Raml ind Son 
Tenn., that w 1 little stale, but 
exceptionally nice in fore udder 

On if the most interesting class- 
es was the aged cow class, in which 
6 were hown Even though she 
was ! qu thin, but ex 
tremely irp, last year’s grand 
champion, Jester Valiant Jane, re- 
cently sold in the Jersey Jug Sale 
by Shad Farms to Eugene 
Spahr, Ohio, repeated as first prize 

nk ind grand champion of the 
show She id a beautifully bal- 
need udd ind showed extreme 
lairy temperament Golden Jersey 
Star hown by Chester Folck and 
Sons, Ohio. was in second over the 
Frank Rambo cow for having more 
ody capacity, a nicer rear udder 
ind more dairy temperament 

At the request of the judges, the 
cows were milked out before the 
ribbons were tied There were just 
1 few minor changes as a result of 


the milkout. Reserve champion was 


the top 3-year-old 

Shadel Farms had the winning 
dairy herd, while Happy Valley had 
the best three females and the top 


get on the Get of Brampton Jester 


Basil. Top produce was the Produce 
of Standard’s Dreaming Peeress, 
owned by J. C. Piper and Sons, 
Il 

Top state herd was Ohio, fol- 
lowed by ‘Tennessee, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and 


Michigan 
Holsteins Again 
Outnumber Other Breeds 


(Continued from page 973) 


not shown, while Allen Hetts’ third 
place cow placed nineteenth 

Pabst Farms had the winning 
dairy herd, also the top get of sire 
on the Get of Weber Hazelwood 
Burke Raven, while the best three 
females were shown by E A 
Dawdy The Produce of Catherine 


Piebe 

first. 
shown: Wis- 
followed by Iowa, 
Indiana, Colorado 
New York, 


Scholton 

Bristol Farm, won 
Ten state herds were 

won first, 

Illinois, Kansas 

Maryland, Minnesota 
1 Michigan 


Barthel shown by 


consin 

















DAIRYMAN 


HOARO'S 


DHIA Makes a Change 


Testers and dairymen are enthused about the new 
method of figuring DHIA records on IBM machines. 


by L. R. Fryman and G. R. Beam 


YMAN RICH, Extension Dairy- 
man in Utah, conceived the 
idea of using Internation- 


al Business Machines to calcu- 
late DHIA records. While visiting 
Denmark he saw large forces of 


girls processing DHIA records. He 
liked the idea of having all records 





for a given area calculated at a 
central point where more direct 
supervision could be maintained; 
but he noted that despite cheap 
clerical help, the tremendous job 
was burdensome and slow. This is 
when the idea of adapting IBM 
for processing DHIA records on a 
state-wide basis was born 
Work to set up a system involv- 
ing the use of International Busi- 
ness Machines to calculate DHIA 
records was started in Illinois in 
late 1952. To date 10 associations, 
including some 3,500 cows, have 
Klussendorf 


Award Winner 


for 
years in charge of the Mooseheart 
Holstein herd, Ill, is the 1954 win- 


HOWARD, 


MERLE many 


ner of the coveted Klussendorf 
Memorial Trophy. Merle, who has 
a host of friends among all the 
breeds, is the thirteenth man to 
be selected for this honor. The 
award is given to the man who, 
throughout the season, has ex- 
celled in endeavor, ability, and 
sportsmanship. The tropy is pre- 
sented annually at the National 


Dairy Cattle Congress. 


been put on the mechanized sys- 
tem on an experimental basis. 

The testers in these associations 
have been relieved of the burden- 
some work of calculating the pro- 
duction records and have become 
“reporters.” They weigh, sample, 
and test the milk for each cow. 
They then fill out a barn sheet 
reporting the amount of milk pro- 
duced during the 24-hour testing 
period, the test for each cow, and 
feed information. All calculations 
are handled mechanically by the 
IBM installation at the University 
of Illinois. 


Needed new forms... 


The record 
revised system are 
revolutionary in design. Yet the 
“Monthly Individual Cow Report” 
will fit the loose-leaf herd book 
now in use in most standard dairy 
herd improvement associations. 
This is a two-part form which is 
filled out mechanically with an 
IBM tabulator. Upon completion, 
one copy of this form is mailed 
to the tester and the original is 
sent direct to the herd owner for 
filing in his permanent herd book. 
This form gives the dairyman ac- 
curate production records for the 


used in this 
of necessity 


forms 


current month and accumulative 
lactation and yearly records for 
each cow at a glance. There is 


room for 24 cows on one sheet. 
The barn sheet is also a two- 
part form. The name, ear tag or 
registration number, and control 
number for every cow in the herd 
is placed on this form with an 
IBM tabulator before being sent 
to the tester. Cows that were dry, 
abnormal, or used as nurse cows 
the previous month are identified 
on the form. This helps the tester 
spot cows for which he should 
obtain freshening dates, dry dates, 
etc., when he makes the test. 


Standard DHIA 
rules followed ... 


As soon as the test is made, 
the first copy of the barn book 
sheet is mailed to the state cal- 
culating office. The second copy, 


which gives the daily milk weights, 
tests, and grain feeding recom- 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


mendations, is left with the dairy- 
man upon completion of the test. 

Records are calculated on a 
testing-period basis as outlined in 
the standard rules’ governing 
DHIA testing work. Special com- 
puting tables for figuring “days in 
milk” have been devised to insure 
accuracy in this operation and to 
save time in processing records. It 
was felt that figuring “days credit” 
was not well adapted to IBM op- 
eration and that this job could be 
done accurately and more rapidly 
by hand. All other calculations 
are done by machine. 

The 305-day lactation records 
are handled by machine. When a 
cow milks more than 305 days in 
a lactation, the calculator auto- 
matically computes the 305-day 
milk and fat record, punches an 
IBM card to be used for sire prov- 
ing, and prepares the record for 
automatic printing on the “Month- 
ly Individual Cow Report” form 
for the dairyman’s use. This oper- 
ation insures that all lactation 
records completed will be avail- 
able for use in the national sire- 
proving program. 

Both monthly and yearly herd 
averages are computed. The 
monthly herd average is carried at 
the bottom of the “Monthly Indi- 
vidual Cow Report” form. The 
yearly average is carried on the 
monthly report form for the last 
month of the testing year, if the 
year ends in December. For herds 
ending the testing year other than 
in December, annual averages are 
shown on the report for the first 
month of the new year. 


Testers figure feed records ... 


DHIA testers figure feed records 
in the field. Each month the value 
of milk produced, amount of 
grain and roughage fed, cost of 
grain and roughage, and value of 
product above cost of feed is cal- 
culated for the entire herd. These 
records are recorded on_ the 
“Monthly Herd Summary” page in 
the standard herd book approved 
by the American Dairy Science 
Association. 

At the end of the testing year 
the value of milk produced, cost 
of feed, and value of product 
above cost of feed is figured for 
each cow completing the testing 
year. These records are listed 
along with name and production 
for each cow so the dairyman 
may easily compare one cow with 
another. 


Project is self-supporting ... 


The project has been set up so 
that the people who receive the 
benefit pay for the service. A nom- 
inal fee of 10 cents per cow per 
month will be adequate to make 
it self-supporting. The dairymen 
on this system feel that the cost is 
small compared to the advantages 
received over the old standard 
method of DHIA operation. 


Both testers and dairymen are 
enthusiastic about this new meth- 
od of handling records. The test- 
ers like it because they are no 
longer burdened with keeping a 
herd book up-to-date and with la- 
boring over monthly, annual, and 
lactation reports. Cooperating 
dairymen like it because the rec- 
ords are accurate, easily accessi- 
ble, typed plainly, and the lacta- 
tion records are carried on an ac- 
cumulative basis. They also point 
out that in some cases more 305- 
day lactation records will be made 
available for proving sires which 
is so important in artificial breed- 
ing programs today. 
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When times are good, 
farmers make good profits 
with Milking Shorthorns. 
When times are tough, you 
STILL make nice profits. 
That's true because, even 
if beef and milk are in over-supply and prices drop on 
both, you still have both barrels loaded! You have 50% 
more bargaining power than specialists. Under AVER- 
AGE farming conditions, Milking Shorthorns will give 
more profit because they convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk, and butterfat most econom- 
indisputable facts about 


ically Get the interesting, 
DUAL-PURPOSE Milking Shorthorns. Either sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months, $1.00; 


$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs., .00; or write for FREE Details. 
AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-C-5 S. Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 





CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


c mproved Stud Service 


a well-defined 











An opportunity to follow 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms. 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings available 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois Telephone: Cary 5411 


in all five 





BROWN SWISS 








Profit More 
with 


BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss cows will live longer. They are not a 
short-time breed. For centuries Brown Swiss have 
been selected as a practical cow, with a strong 
rugged constitution 





You will find Brown Swiss capable of producing 
and reproducing regularly under the ‘‘American 
System of Agriculture 

The Brown Swiss Breed is well adapted for your 
dairy farm conditions. You will find them good 
rustlers with great body capacity capable of 


heavy production on a 
feeding program. Get a } 
year 

For more information about the breed write: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 


pasture and roughage 
irebred foundation this 









A SON OF 
STORM CLOUD 


OF WINDROW 


Topped The New York Production Sale 
A “Storm Cloud’’ son topped the 
illinois Dannewitz Dispersal 
, n't Be More Ir The Ayrs 
Than T Have A Littl Storm Cc 
Heading Your Herd 
We're Taking Orders — Write Today 


WINDROW FARMS 
5501 Coolidge Highway 


ire Swir 


















BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 





REGISTERED BULL CALF 


born March 28. 1953. Dam'‘’s record 12.000 Ibs 
milk, 483 Ibs. butterfat as a 2 yr. old. Also heif 
ers Write GREENFIELD FARM, 3300 South 
76th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


By Carefree Diamond Jim. Double ap- 
proved, 10 daughters avg. 11,532 Ibs. milk 
4.32% 499 lbs. fat. Herd classification .858 
Calves out of Diamond Jim Daughters by 
Sires backed by approved breeding. Calves 
nearly any age. Write for pedigrees and 
prices. 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Haven 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 


Hoosierlea Farms, | Franklin, Ind. 


Scotch - Shorthorns af “Wuality and Breeding 
write Rondolph M. & William R. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 


R. R. 1 SIWEL RD. 


Indiana 








JERSEYS 
BILTMORE JERSEYS 


At One Of The Nation's Greatest Jersey 
Shows—The Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress 
Biltmore Had 


Junior Champion Bull — Best 3 Animals 
Bred By Exhibitor — First Prize Produce 
— Premier Breeder Award. 











You Buy The Best When You Decide 
On A Biltmore Bull 


WRITE TODAY 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














AYRSHIRES 












Big Milkers*- - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
Whe fer Booklets 
Ayrshire Croaden’ Association 
10 Center andes, Vi 


‘4 





IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 


THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON. TAKE A BULL CALF, 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRITE 


CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 


IOWA PARISH JERSEY SALE 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA FAIRGROUNDS 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1954 


Fifth District Parish Sale of Purebred 
Females — ali ages — Good type and 
Production. 


For catalog write: 
JOE LYONS TOLEDO, IA. 








WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that 


World's Record’s Lord Champion, Iowa's first 
*“‘Home Bred’’ 7 star bull recently classified Ex 
cellent at 3 yr Four of his sons have recently 
been sold to—Mr. Melvin Underbakke, Burr Oak 
Iowa; Mr. Harry E. Reed. Spring Valley, Wis 
consin; Mr. Arthur Hunziker, Sac City, Iowa; 


Mr. Bennett Bedell, Cedar Rapids, 
Pleasant View Jersey Farm, Crawfordsville, ltowa 


Iowa. 








AYRSHIRE BULL CALF, Born 3-15-54. A good 


prospect for next year’s junior yearling class. 
Sired by Approved sire and out of ‘‘Excellent’’ 
dam with 5 yr. old record of 10,068 Ibs. milk- 
4.6%-457 libs. fat 2x milking. Pedigree and price 
on request Box 71, 


STRATHGLASS FARM, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 





LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 
We Were The Lucky Last Bidder On 
WINDROW SILVER CLOUD 


Top Selling Bull at the New York Production 
Sale. He will be mated with our grand-daughter 
of Neshaminy Miss Phett 

What A Combination! 


You Too Can Place An Order Now 
LONG LANE FARM 
MARINE CITY, MICHIGAN 













Invest In 


U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


Now Even Better 


Pixy Spitfire Betty, Excelient, Ton of (old daugh- 


ter of a Very Good, high index Senior Superior 
Sire Your inquiry concerning her young son by 
Pixy’s Lochinvar will receive a prompt reply 


CHAS. S. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis 


BRYN MAWR FARM 


is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 
av. 10,498 Ibs. milk, 585 Ibs. fat, 12 Class. 
daughters average 82.12 

FRANK B. ASTROTH, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 


FRANK LUHRS o4!RyY cow marker 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 














La Salle 1456 





> 
GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS To 


terminate a 





partnership we have eleven choice young bulls and 
bull calves, registered, that will be sold at greatly 
reduced prices; xcellent type; heavy productior 
Herd located in Illinois about 100 miles from St 


Louis. Biltmore breeding for several generations 


ENNIS JERSEY HERDS. Festus, Mo. 





Choice high wet Jersey and Guernsey bred heif- 
) TB B 





ers sp nge rs and ye actiage ang’s 
Tested 8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinate production. From the nation's 
great dairy area * CLAUDE THORNTON, Plain 





View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 
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JERSEYS PAY TOP PROFITS! 


FIGURE IT THIS WAY: 


Jerseys begin milking 2 to 10 months earlier than other breeds, 
So it costs you less to raise them. 













Jerseys require less feed than other breeds. 
So you can keep more cows per acre. 






Jerseys convert more of their feed into milk solids. 
So you gét greater returns per dollar of feeding cost. 







Jersey milk contains more butterfat than milk from other breeds. 
So you get a higher price for every hundredweight you sell. 







IT’S SIMPLE ARITHMETIC: 


Jerseys cost you less, pay you more. 
So you make money with Jerseys. 








SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“THE DOLLARS AND SENSE OF REGISTERED JERSEYS” 






THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
1521 East Broad Street 


HD-1154 Columbus 5, Ohio 


a inicinstianiiisitcensteimaaniaines a 





Address nana ‘ ne 


Postoffice__._____ 














BRIGHAM 
JERSEYS 


Breeding The Kind That 
PREVAIL AT THE PAIL 








13 Consecutive Years Over 
500 Ibs. fat — 2x milking 


43 — 100,000 Ibs. Milk Producers 
66 Tested Dams 
156 Ton of Gold Award Winners 




















The Herd Sires Behind Our Present Milking 
Herd Have 320 Daughters Averaging 11,546 


Ibs. Milk, 603 Ibs. Fat. 


VERMONT 


IF IT’S TOP PRODUCTION 
YOU WANT, WE SUGGEST 
YOU CONTACT THE HERD 
THAT BREEDS THE “MILK 
PAIL” KIND. 


WRITE TODAY— 


Br Vee 
ta eo 1 


ST. ALBANS 
te 1803 
ELBERT S&S. BRICHAM, Owner 











lf Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 
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9537 AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME 


OVER FEED cosT 


FROM EACH GUERNSEY COW!” 


Breeding registered Guernseys is a prof- 
ieable business for me. My herd has — ¥ $537 per 
cow in ¢ over feed cost,” says Vernon D. Mudgett, 


owner 
| bred 





‘Deershorn Farm, Sterling Junction, 
below, 3 full sisters included in his home- 


ass. 





“I've proved it’s justascheap 0 raise pure-bred Guernseys as grade cows— 


and it's far more profitable,” 


says Vernon Mudgett. “'I've never had 


a heifer that didn’t make forty pounds of milk with her first calf — 


on twice-a-day milking. As a straight milk proposition, my farm 


makes money. Any sale of animals is that much more income.” 


Typical of Deershorn's long-lived Guernseys is Deershorn Foremost Prim- 


rose, NOW ON retest at nearly 10 years of age. In November alone, she 
produced 1608 Ibs. milk and 95 Ibs. fat — valued at $114 over feed 


cost 


Deershorn Farm herd averages an income over feed costs for the past 4 years: 


Yeor No. Cows Lbs. Milk 


1949 18.4 10248 
1950 17.4 10938 
1951 18.7 11116 
1952 20.0 10276 


lbs. Fat Income overFeed Cost | 
533 $584 
573 584 
573 486 
539 518 


For success stories about other profitable herds, read 
rhe Guernsey Breeders’ Journal regularly! 


CLIP! Fill OUT! 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


%026 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


Send FREE information listed above to: 


Nome 





1 prorit with GuERNSEYS 


24-page booklet packed with 
Guernsey information to help 
you. 


2 NATIONAL GUERNSEY DIRECTORY 


List of Guernsey breeders who 
have advertised stock for sale. 


3 GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ JOURNAL 


Sample copy of valuable twice-a- 
month magazine filled with 
Guernsey data an 






MAIL TODAY! ‘ 





—~ ot ee OR en ee 








FOR SALE 
Bull Born Mar., 1954 


Dam is National Record Milk, 3rd 
Butterfat with record of 15581-747 
Sr3C 2x. Sire is son of Coldspring’s 


Romulus Beauty 14374-746 Jr4C, Ex- 
cellent, and St. James Champion 
Blaze 25 AR daughters, from the 


attractive 
Also a few well 
and yearling 


Barbara family. An 
growthy individual 
bred heifer calves 
heifers 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine bull calves for sale. Proven 
production and type on both sides 
of pedigree. These are sons of 
McDonald Farms High Dairyman 


and Leeside Dairyman A post 
card will bring you complete in- 
formation and prices 


Write Today 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 

















McDONALD FARMS 


GUERNSEYS 
OFFER 
A YOUNG SIRE of SERVICE AGE 


Born: October 7, 1953 

Big, straight with quality 

Sire: McDonald Farms Jolly Paragon 
(A Neptune son of Della) ist daughter 
in milk in 1954 show string 

Dam: McDonald Farms Steadfast Paula 
10159-576-Sr2C ; 12101-707-Sr3C (pending) 
VG-1954; next dam 802 Ib. daughter of 
McDonald Farms Prediction. The Cot- 
tle family, that produced McDonald 
Farms Pre Rival, show bull and herd 
sire. 


McDONALD FARMS Cortiand, N. Y. 











IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 
GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 
sires and out of high production dams 
from good cow families. Ask for our DE- 


FERRED PAYMENT PLAN Also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective 
breeding. 

BURTON LANE FARM 
Box 552 Lake Forest, Illinois 








Good GUERNSEYS Always 
Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help You! 


E. E. (Al) VARY 


STERLING - Phone 1830 - ILL. 

















REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 
such as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 
hood vaccinated. Bang's free, TB accredited herd. 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and full particulars. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 








A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select a 
good typy young bull sired by one of our fine 
quality sirese—Langwater Rocket, Langwater Sir 
Royal or Sanfadair Royal Prince. They will add 
quality to your herd and they are priced right. 
See them at the farms Highway #96—between 
Stillwater and White Bear, Minnesota SANI- 
TARY FARM DAIRIES, INC., 415 Grove Street, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
w » Box 14, Wis. Charies L. Dalton, Sec. 











ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 
We Have A Potential Herd Sire For You. 
Bull Calves and Young Bulls Out of Dams 
of High Quality and Production. Heifers 
Occasionally Available. 

Write or visit either of our herds. 

Neenah, Wis., Box 512 or 
Tryon, N. C., Box 488 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves u; service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin 
an outstanding type and production Sire Dams: 
are daughters of the great proved high 1 luction 
Sire. Flying Horse Masters Roya large typy 
good uddered cows with records up t ver 1 ) 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr | 3 2x milking 


Heifer calves for club work for Sale, th« e rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 








value of your herds. T.B. and Bang’s tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS 
Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure bred 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 


ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





HOLSTEINS 











HALLROSE ZOZO CAMILLE 
“Excellent”’ 

HE calf we offer this week is a son 

of Carnation Homestead Revelation 

(Excellent, Silver Medal Production 

Sire) and from the beautiful uddered 


“Excellent’’ Hallrose Zozo Camille. She 
is an 852 pound fat daughter of the 
**Excellent’’ Gold Medal Halirose Pro- 
gressor. 

This calf, Ear Tag B-184, Is.a full 
brother to Carnation Skylark Camille 


“Very Good" who in turn is the dam 
of the first prize Senior Yearling heifer 
and Reserve Jr. Champion at the 1954 In- 
ternational Dairy Show at Chicago. An- 
other daughter of Carnation Skylark 
Camille is ‘“‘“Very Good" (with a nu- 
merical score of 88) and is now com- 
pleting a Jr. two-year-old record of well 
over 600 Ibs. of fat 

For the man who wants the best in 
type, udders and _ production plus 
proven breeding ability we can recom- 
mend this calf, Ear Tag B-18. 


Write today for pedigree and 
complete information. 

Address: : 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 

Dept. +45, 
1060 Stuart Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington 





























BORN FEBRUARY 10, 1954 
“A SELECTED PEDIGREE CALF” 


This month we offer the bull calf pictured above 


sired. by our senior herd sire, Carnation Stylemas- 
ter, who is officially classified ‘‘Very Good’’. 

This calf is dammed by Wern Farms Felecia 
Ormsby who has a two year old record of 15.601 


Ibs. milk and 625.9 Ibs. fat on 2X with a 4% 
test. She has many more good records 
This calf is an especially nice show type ani. 


mal and has inheritance to transmit good pro- 
duction in your herd. For price & pedigree write: 
STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 








NOVEMBER 10, 1954 


HOLSTEINS - GUERNSEYS 


Ch e selection of large fall freshening and 
springing heifers and young cows capable of heavy 
production. Choicest quaiity Grades at Farmer 
price Direct country purchases Private daily 
sales. T.B. and Bang’s Tested; many Calfhood 
Vaccinated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices 
ted without obligation. Buy with confidence 
»'s oldest reliable, Licensed and Bonded 
Serving the Dairy Farmer for 105 
ontin is years 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohioe 
Office Phone: Kirby 5041 Night Phone: Valley 8024 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 








LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indi Teleph 3801-3804 


HERD SIRE 


WITH GOLD MEDAL BREEDING 


We have a young bull born 9-4-53 with lots 
of size and type. He is a double grandson 
of a “‘Very Good"’ Gold Medal sire. The 
dam is a first calf heifer and producing a 
very good record. Write for pedigree, 
photo and price. 











Indi 





FARMERS, ATTENTIO 


Holstein Cows 
and Heifers 


Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
Selected and outstanding breeds No 
Stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold. 
One to Truckload or carload lots 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 
Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis. 
PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261. 














HOLSTEIN CA 3 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin. 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is—*‘Quality 
at the lowest prices possible." 

Bervices—-W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—can handle orders for truck 
or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 





MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, 








SELECTED PEDIGREE 

Do you need production, size, good udders in your 
herd’ This calf born May 30, 1954 should help 
you. His dam has 2 2X H.I.R. records over 700 
lbs. His Very Good double Granddam has over 
100.000 Ibs. milk with a best H.I.R. 2X record 
of 737. She has 3 daus. over 700 Ibs. on 2X. 
He's a Rag Apple-Ormsby cross. Price—pictures 
and pedigree write 

E. L. SWARTZENORUBER & SON, Wellman, ta. 


EUREKA FARMS HOLSTEINS 


are the result of using several Carnation bulls 
since 1933 and the benefit of DHIA test before 
then. Our present sire is a son of O Boy and his 
dam is a daughter of the Governor of Carnation. 
Have one bul) ready to use and from that on 
down to baby bulls. Let us describe the age you 
would like. Would like to do this or be glad to 
have you see them 


c. E. HURLBERT 








Stockton, tlinois 








HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
2 WEEKS TO 3 MONTHS 


These heifer calves are from high producing 
dams in the Los Angeles milk shed, (average 
D.H.1.A. production for L. A. County was 
480.7 Ib. bf 1953). Sired by Roger Jessup 
Farms Proven Bulls All calves picked for 
you on a strictly selective basis. All inquiries 
will be given immediate attention. 


ROGER JESSUP FARMS 
Artificial Breeding Service, 
11630 E. Artesia Bivd., Artesia, Calif. 
Phone Torrey 5-4014 














THE ELDONON HERD 


Our 2 Main Herd Sires—‘‘Ideal’’ & ‘‘Climax”’ are 
being proven—Ptus! Many 2 yr. colds making 70# 
fat per month A Breeding Program that 
“Blends” the ‘‘Right’’ Holsteins the ‘‘Best’’ way. 
DONALD W. JOHNSON Harvard, ti. 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, trom a 737-Ib. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 Ibs. as mature cows. Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions. 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 

(Accredited and Certified Herd) 











WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Demand for our proven bloodlines 
has far exceeded our supply and at 
this time we can offer only choice 
heifers under breeding age, and 
young bulls under 10 months of age. 


— For Information Write — 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. Public Welfare 
STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 








. 
Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact — RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades. also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136'% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 











Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tf in need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY. 

Tri-County Holstein Association 


Watertown Wisconsin 














DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wiscansin’s largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially. 


For Information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 


Joh 





353 W. t., w i 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman's services. 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 








If youve looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. 

expenses. 
springing grade and purebred 


Buy them first-handed and save 

We have 250 head of bred and 
Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone 4933 J 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, gtade and registered, bred for type and 
production. Also choice, serviceable registered 
bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding 
Free fieldman service 
For information write: 
W. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come te Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy. commercia! dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county assoct- 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers. 
WriteBARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, wis. 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 


» Wi 




















Three Tons of 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


The combined weight of these fa 
mous cows totaled more than 6,000 
y,ounds. (left to right) Carnation 
fi mestead Daisy Madcap 1,511 
pounds of butterfat (world’s re« 

ord). Carnation Heilo Cinderella 
Violet 1,169 pounds of butterfat 

Carnation Heilo Josephine Madcap 
— 1,194 pounds of butterfat. 


cows prove the big capacity of 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Big Holstein size means capacity to eat more grass and 


home-grown feeds — capacity to produce more milk. Big 
Holsteins are handled with less labor and equipment than a 
greater number of smaller cows required to produce the same 
amount of milk. 


Holstein cows give birth to rugged, fast-gaining calves. For 
veal, the calves bring more profit because of their extra weight. 


Finally, Holstein cows have more “trade-in” value when 
sold across the scales after a lifetime of productive milking. 
Look at big, registered Holsteins from every busi- 

ness angle, and you'll see why “size” is 

one of your best investments. 





There's a future with 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, Vermont 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 

| for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing 
Holstein cows are raised from foun- 
dation purebreds. Priced to meet 
your demands, one or a carload. We 
have transportation for delivery to 
your farm. Write or Phone. 

Office Juneau 2046, 

Residence Beaver Dam 4584 

BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 

We have 200 to 300 head on 

hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 

Or we will fill your order on 

direction from you and de- 

liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 











HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fieldmanservice Roamer Revelation, full brother to Pabst 
Write or wire for complete information. Sir Roburke Ragapple Ex, G.M 7 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE CROIX COUNTY HOSPITAL, Rich 
Frank Hertel, €19 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. mond, Wisconsin. 
Phene: 599 day or night 


SELECTED PEDIGREE BULLS 


from 2 X A.R. dams to 850 Ibs. fat sired 
by St. Croixco Regal Lad V.G Pabst 


and 


New 











Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's transmissior 

of high production and good type is inherited 

y his sone On mature 2X-305 d 

Roamer shows an increase on 94 « 

ter pairs of 850 milk, 3 

increase on 42 pairs of 
Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 

Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 
Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. 


ay bas 


Pabst Regal ‘Excellent 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Pabst Roamer ‘Excellent’ 
Gold Medai Proven Sire 


SELECTED PEDIGREE BULL 


For sale, out of a dam whose Junior two year old record, on 2X milking, H.IR., 
598 Ibs. fat, 16302 Ibs. milk. Her nearest three dams all Very Good 
His sire, a Very Good, with an Excellent full sister, is Plus proven 

Write for pedigree, price and information. 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS 








was 


Hennibal, Miss< sri 
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PLAN PRODUCTION 
... you can with 


PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 





“Aluminum 
Irrigation Pipe 
Is Light and 
Easy for Me 
To Handle,” 


says Mrs. Andrew Kehrii, Jr., 
St. Paul, Oregon 


AT 
t 





“Thanks to lightweight aluminum pipeline, 
it never takes me more than half an hour for 
each move of pipeline and sprinklers,’’ says 
Mrs. Andrew Kehrli, Jr., who serves as chief 
irrigator on 48 acres of irrigated dairy pas- 
ture on the Kehrli farm. “If I can do irri- 
gating, anyone can, "adds Mrs. Kehrli, “‘be- 
cause, after all, I didn’t know a thing about 
farming before I was married. Even a child 
ean lift and carry a 20-foot section of 
aluminum laterals.” 

Andrew Kehrli, Jr., says, “We started 
sprinkler irrigation on our pasture five years 
ago and we are tremendously enthusiastic 
about it. We run 130 milk cows continuously 
from April to November on just 48 acres of 
irrigated pasture, and that's pretty heavy 
srazing almost three cows to the acre 

Ve could never do it without our sprinkler 
irrigation 

“Last year, in addition to grazing 130 
head from spring until fall,"’ adds Mr. Kehrli, 
“we also cut 125 tons of hay from the same 


48 acres. We owe this heavy feed production 
to just three things — the right grass-legume 
mixture, plenty of fertilizer, and above all, 
vur portable sprinkler irrigation system.”’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Kehril's story is typical of the 
results irrigation systems are bringing to 
dairy farmers in all parts of the country. 

Pian production and increase the profits from 
your acreage with portable sprinkler irrigation. 
And remember —sirong, lightweight, non-rusting 
Reynolds Aluminum irrigation Pipe is the 
economical, efficient lifeline of your portable 
sprinkler irrigation system! 


“T 4 This iabel is your guarantee of 
‘ te ; genuine Reynolds Alurmnum Pipe. 
, ° 


Ths ugn rdentihes deaiers who sell ame | 
Reynolds Aluminum Innigahon Pipe ‘ 





mew ‘ aif 


a) | iM 
HLINULUD ALUITLINUE 


FREE! “More income Per Acre” 
— the illustroted booklet that tells 
all about portable sprinkler 
irrigation, 

Reynolds Metals Compeny 

2573 South Third Street, Lovisville 1, Kentucky 
Please send me your free booklet, “More income Per Acre” 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Building Better Breeding Health 


Delayed breeding or conception is far more costly than most peo- 


ple appreciate. 


to examine six heifers that 

had been sold to a southern 
dairyman. They had been bred 
for several months and the buyer 
wanted a pregnancy examination 
before accepting them. All the 
heifers were found to be with 
calf. While at the farm the owner 
requested some additional exami- 
nations. The first animal exam- 
ined was a valuable 4-year-old 
cow that was the pride and joy of 
the herd. She had been bred 4% 
months and the owner was so cer- 
tain she was with calf that we al- 
most passed her by. Yes, you 
guessed it, she was found not preg- 
nant much to the owner’s disap- 
pointment. 

One other cow that had been 
bred nearly six months was also 
found not with calf. The incident 
stimulated this dairyman to do 
some thinking and figuring. He is 
convinced that he can no longer 
guess or wishfully hope that all of 
his cows are always with calf just 
because they have been bred and 
subsequent heats have not been 
observed. He now has his cows 
periodically examined for preg- 
nancy and breeding health. Similar 
experiences are causing more and 
more herd owners to inaugurate 
periodic herd examinations. 

From the number of inquiries 
that keep coming to us, however, 
we are lead to believe that many 
dairymen and beef breeders are 
not aware of the value of this type 
of veterinary service. Greater loss 
from milk production, smaller calf 
crops, and a decrease in profits is 
bound to be the consequence if a 
suitable check-up program is not 
followed. Experience in many 
herds has repeatedly demonstrated 
this fact. 


S YMETIME ago we were called 


Causes of breeding failures... 


What do we mean by breeding 
health? Broadly speaking, the 
general condition, health, and the 
environmental surroundings have 
at least an indirect bearing upon 
the breeding health of an animal. 
Assuming these conditions are be- 
ing satisfactorily carried out, what 
are the responsible factors remain- 
ing? Well, we would first mention 
our old friend, brucellosis. Yes, it 
is still hanging around and appar- 
ently hopes to stay in spite of the 
fact that it wore out its welcome 
a long time ago. The brucellosis 
germ is an organism that causes 
abortion and produces inflamma- 
tion and injury to the membranes 
of the uterus. Such activity defi- 
nitely interferes with reproduction. 

There are other infections that 
interfere with reproduction and 
cause abortion and delayed breed- 
ings. The principal venereal dis- 
eases are trichomoniasis and vibrio 
fetus. There are other infections 
generally localized primarily in the 
cervix and the uterus that inter- 
fere with conception and cause 
abortions. Leptospirosis, endocrine 
failures, and unknown reasons 
should be added to the list of caus- 
es of difficult breeding cases and 
abortions. 

Failure to come in heat, failure 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


to conceive, failure to retain the 
fetus in early or late pregnancy, 
frequent heats, nymphonia, and a 
host of other reasons for repro- 
Ccuctive failures are common oc- 
currences in many and at times in 
every herd. 


Diagnosis is important .. . 


As in all disease work, the ob- 
jective is to first prevent trouble 
and then eliminate it as quickly 
and as effectively as possible. If 
trouble is present a diagnosis must 
first be made. Let’s consider bru- 
cellosis again. If your herd is free 
of the disease, make every effort 
to keep it that way by good man- 
agement, sanitation, vaccination, 
testing, etc. While the over-all 
brucella control programs for this 
disease are essentially the same, 
each herd presents a distinct prob- 
lem. Prevention and control of the 
disease in a particular herd is best 
accomplished through effective co- 
operation with your veterinarian 
and the control officials of your 
state. 

Early diagnosis and treatment 
invariably terminate in more rap- 
id response and less loss in time 
and production. This is true for 
all infections of the reproductive 
tract as well as for the recogni- 
tion and correction of cystic ova- 
ries and other ovarian dysfunctions. 


Examinations before breeding . . 


Routine herd examinations may 
vary from a month or less in large 
herds to periods of two or three 
months in the smaller herds. We 
recommend a careful examination 
of the reproductive tract of all 
cows that have been fresh one to 
two months. This includes cows 
that have freshened normally, have 
had no retained afterbirth, and 
appear normal. If there was a re- 
tained placenta or the discharge 
at the vulva is not clear, do not 
wait; have your veterinarian ex- 
amine the cow and apply or pre- 
scribe treatment. More __ rapid 
healing will result from prompt 
treatment. 

Even though the history is good, 
an examination of the reproductive 
tract often yields considerable in- 
formation. The most common dis- 
turbances found at this time are 
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“ .. . Where seldom is heard a 
discouraging word, and the skies 


. are not cloudy all day!” 


Regular pregnancy checks do pay a good return. 


cysts on one or both ovaries, in- 
flammation of the cervix (cervici- 
tis) and pus in the uterus (pyo- 
metra), and less often inflamma- 
tion or plugging of the Fallopian 
tubes (salpingitis). Without at- 
tention, such conditions often be- 
come chronic and _ progressively 
worse. 

Treatments in long standing cas- 
es are often less effective and oc- 
casionally useless. Yes, it is also 
important to examine cows after 
freshening in preparation for 
breeding, much more _ important 
than is generally realized. 


Examinations not harmful . . . 


Pregnancy examinations are an 
important part of a constructive 
breeding health program. Preg- 
nancies can be determined as ear- 
ly as 27 days after breeding. Most 
veterinarians prefer to wait until 
some 40 days have passed. From 
time to time ietters come to us 
asking if pregnancy examinations 
are reliable and safe. The answer 
to both is the same. The ex- 
amination is exceedingly accurate 
and safe if the examiner is care- 
ful and knows his business. 

Occasionally an animal. returns 
to heat following such an examina- 
tion. When this occurs, it is, with 
but few exceptions, an indication 
that the animal has absorbed the 
fetus or has had an unobserved 
abortion. These early abortions or 
absorptions do not occur 
frequently; however, they are not 
uncommon even in herds where 
apparently little infection can be 
isolated. If such early abortions 
occur a day or so after an ex- 
amination, the veterinarian may be 
wrongly accused of causing the 
abortion. 

In our practice where we ex- 
amine thousands of cows each 
year, we sometimes examine cows 
that are in the act of aborting. 
The tiny fetus may be found in the 
cervix as it is leaving the uterus 
or it has passed into the vagina. 
The examination usually stimu- 
lates the removal of the fetus from 
the vagina. If the uterus is found 
empty at the time and the fetus 
is not observed while resting in 
the vagina, chances are that the 
membranes will be seen at the 
vulva a day or so after the ex- 
amination. 

If you observe the abortion, 
make a record of it and call it to 
the attention of your veterinarian 
on his next visit to the farm. The 
information is often valuable in de- 
termining a diagnosis and a plan 
of treatment. 


Good records are important... 


Not the least important in a 
program designed for greater 
breeding efficiency is the habit of 
keeping good heat and service rec- 
ords. Good records, particularly if 
kept up to date over a period of 
years, provide much information 
that can be utilized in selecting 
breeding sires and female families. 
Heat and breeding dates are valu- 
able when venereal infections are 
suspected as well as for routine 
breeding. 
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Prolapse of Vagina 


“One of our good cows protrudes 
a ball of something that looks like 
afterbirth when she lies down. It 
seems to be getting larger. Could 
this be a tumor?” 

The enlargement, referred to in 
this telephone call, might well 
have been a tumor or it could have 
been an exposed part of the fetal 
membranes. It wasn’t either. It 
was what is known as a vaginal 
prolapse. 

A portion of the wall of the 
vagina is pushed out between the 
lips of the vulva when pressure is 
placed upon the tissues in the pel- 
vic region. This is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence in cattle. It is 
seen mostly in pregnant females; 
however, it occurs in some indi- 
viduals after calving. It appears 
to be more prevalent in beef cows 
than dairy cows, particularly in 
females carrying considerable fat. 


Cause... 


The fact that a cow is fat does 
not necessarily mean it is the 
cause of the prolapse. Usually 
there is some other reason for its 
occurrence. The accumulated fat 
serves to increase the pressure on 
the vagina when the animal is ly- 
ing down. The exact cause of 
vaginal prolapse has not been de- 
termined. Some cases appear to 
be associated with injury or irri- 
tation at calving time. There is 
also a_ relationship between va- 
ginal prolapse and cystic ovaries. 

In herds where vaginal prolapse 
is relatively common, observations 
strongly suggest that a predispos- 
ing weakness exists in some fe- 
male families. 

A breeder whose herd is having 
more than its share of vaginal 
prolapses, beds his cows with straw 
considerably heavier under their 
front feet than under the rear. 
This is done for appearance par- 
ticularly for the benefit of a pros- 
pective buyer. When the cows lie 
down, the hind parts are lower, 
placing more than ordinary pres- 
sure upon the walls of the vagina. 
This may be the principal cause 
of the trouble, although it is more 
likely that it is but a contributing 
factor. 


What it looks like ... 


When a prolapse occurs, there 
is a stretching of either a side wall 
or the floor of the vagina. If the 
prolapse is severe, the cervix may 
be involved. Sometimes when pro- 
lapse of the floor occurs, the blad- 
der is included. When this hap- 
pens, the bladder is usually filled 
with urine. 

When the prolapse persists and 
becomes larger, the vaginal mem- 
branes become infected and injured 
from contact with manure, flies, 
and the movement of the tail. 
This increases the irritation and 
often produces considerable strain- 
ing. 

Treatment of the condition con- 
sists in removing the predisposing 
cause, treating the inflamed and 
infected parts and preventing, if 
possible, the prolapse from reoc- 
curring. If a cystic condition or 
nymphomania exists, the condition 
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should be treated promptly by a 
veterinarian. 

The prolapse should be returned 
to position when the cow gets to 
her feet if it does not do so by its 
own weight. 


Methods of prevention ... 


There are a number of methods 
for preventing prolapse. If the 
prolapse has not become chronic 
or severely infected, the condition 
can often be overcome by placing 
a low slanted platform under the 
hind feet of the stanchioned cow. 
When she lies down her hind parts 
will be sufficiently eievated to pre- 
vent the prolapse from occurring. 


A harness of clothesline rope 
applied on either side of the vulva 
in such a manner that the pro- 
trusion cannot take place also is 
quite satisfactory. Maintaining the 
harness in proper position is the 
principal objection to this method. 

Suturing the vulva with tape or 
other suitable material is frequent- 
ly employed and is usually satis- 
factory in containing the prolapse. 


In some cases, veterinarians find 
it necessary to remove the mem- 
branes of the stretched portion of 
the vaginal wall and suture the 
cut edges together. When the pro- 
lapse is due to or aggravated by 
excessive fat, it may be necessary 
to remove it. Severing the nerve 
that inervates the affected side 
of the vagina has also proved ef- 
fective in correcting the condition. 

The infected and inflamed wall 
of the prolapsed vagina should be 
carefully cleaned with a suitable 
antiseptic and sufficiently anaes- 
thetized to temporarily remove ir- 
ritation and straining. Supplement- 
ing this treatment with one or 
more injections of anaesthetic in 
the spinal fluid is often an indi- 
cated procedure. 


LUMP JAW 

I have a registered Guernsey cow 
with a swelling on the lower right 
jaw about as large as an adult 
human hand. There seems to be no 
change in the swelling, and I am 
a little suspicious that it might be 
lump jaw. 

The experienced veterinarian that 
I usually have is away for three 
weeks, and I am wondering if this 
swelling needs immediate attention. 

There is a young veterinarian 
here whose treatment for lump jaw 
is iodine in the jugular vein. Since 
this cow is due to freshen the first 
of November, I believe this treat- 
ment shouldn’t be used. 

Is there a newer treatment of 
injecting penicillin directly into the 
swollen jaw? If so, please give 
full information so that this young- 
er veterinarian may carry out your 
directions. 

Nevada, Missouri. G. E.N. 


A number of veterinarians have 
reported success by injecting large 
doses of penicillin intramuscularly 
for lump jaw. In our practice we 
have had success with intramuscu- 
lar injections of streptomycin, and 
in most cases we find the results 
satisfactory. 

We suggest that the young vet- 
erinarian make daily intramuscu- 
lar injections of five grams of 
streptomycin for four to five days. 
The injections need not be made 
into the swollen tissue. 








In treatment of 
even difficult cases of 


mastitis 


...research has shown 


cobalt 


makes antibiotic-and- 
sulfa combinations 


2 to 10 times 
more effective 


Ask your veterinarian about 





the ONE new, different 
mastitis ointment that 
contains 


Procaine Penicillin G 
Dihydrostreptomycin 
Sulfisoxazole 
Sulfathiazole 


...and Cobalt 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
FORT DODGE 


Use this newest scientific weapon in your 
attack against stubborn mastitis cases this summer 
Soxipent supplies two antibiotics, two sulfas — plus 
cobalt, the element shown to increase by 2 to 10 times 
their activity against the organisms usually found in 
mastitis, including staphylococcus, aes sa and 
coliform bacteria. Soxipent is dispensed only by 
licensed veterinarians, so... 


“The use of cobalt for antibiotic poten- Consult your 
tiation | cntien ix eaten 
iation is a new “pp ication in veterinary s ri H 


science. ° ° * cobalt was shown to increase 
the activity of penicillin against several 

species of bacteria pathogenic to animals. Fort Dopce Lasoratonies, Inc. 
Only the salts of cobalt manifested this reac- FORT DODGE, IOWA 
tion.”—Bio-Chemic Review. 








November 1 thru December 31, 1954—Squibb offers you through your druggist 
A combination offer of 


Tubes Freé 


when you buy one 
handy “BARN BOX’ 






ffs bonus offer is Squibb’s way of inviting new thousands of 
dairymen to test the effectiveness of Pendistrin®, a product unsur- 
passed in the treatment of mastitis. 


Pendistrin won its No. 1 place in the treatment of mastitis for 
two reasons: 


1, The combination of antibiotics used in Pendistrin is the 
most effective found for the control of the vast majority 
of cases of bacterial mastitis. 


2, The special Squibb ge! base melts fast at body temper- 
ature. It disperses quickly, and thoroughly releases the 





antibiotics in the infected tissues. 


Put Pendistrin to work in your barn to help you combat mastitis. 
Fach “instant use” tube of Pendistrin contains 100,000 units of 


SQuiBB 
ad . . . . 
POTASSIUM PEN EpromyCIN 10078 penicillin plus 100 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin, a non-irritating, 


nT i 
OINTME adequate and effective dosage. 


units 


ss 
va le apple alert lide 


tft é nsdatit 


See your druggist 


When mastitis strikes, be ready. Buy several handy 
barn boxes, for Pendistrin keeps for 24 months with no 
refrigeration. Get your 2-tube bonus with each barn 
box you buy. This offer expires December 31, 1954. 


For more information, write to E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Veterinary Dept., 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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_ 
PENDISTRIN is o trodemark ‘i 


An important reason for the outstanding success of Pendistrin in treating 
For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, mastitis is its thorough penetration of every part of the treated quarter. 





consult your veterinarian 
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